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THE MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


tS Ministerial changes are probably complete for the 
present, although it may be conjectured that Mr. 
Gtapstone intends hereafter to transfer the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to Mr. Cumtvers. The original 
appointment of Mr. Lowe was an act of generous self- 

nial. A Minister who has, like Lord Metzourne or Lord 
oHuN RussELL, no special knowledge of finance, necessarily 
allows his Chancellor of the Exchequer the independent 
charge of his own department. Lord Paterson in his 
two Administrations was fortunate in successively securing 
the services of Sir Grorce Lewis and Mr. Grapstone. Sir 
Rosert Peet, who was his own Finance Minister, found a 
loyal and useful coadjutor in Mr. Goutsurn ; and it would 
have been advantageous to the Government and the country 
that Mr. Guapstone should have made a similar arrange- 
ment. Of all his colleagues Mr. Lowe might be expected 
to prove himself most impatient of interference or control ; 
and it is not supposed that in the course of five years 
any deference has been paid to the greater knowles 
and ability of the Prime By his first Budget, 
which covered a deficit by an ingenious anticipation of 
payments, Mr. Lowe acquired a tation for originality ; 
but the proposal and withdrawal of the taxon lucifer-matches, 
the attempt to remodel the succession duty, and the tempo- 
rary increase of the Income-tax, indicated both barrennessof 
fiscal resource and a characteristic incapacity to appreciate 
public feeling and opinion. The second reduction of the 
duty on was evidently an afterthought, for the 
revenue which was sacrificed had in the first instance been 
destined to the payment of the second moiety of the 
Alubama damages; and the contrast which was subse- 
quently drawn between the poverty of sugar-consumers 
and the wealth of Income-tax payers was not calculated to 
inspire confidence or respect. It is perhaps scarcely de- 
sirable that Mr. Guapstong should discharge in person the 
duties of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; but many 
blunders would have been avoided if he had entrusted the 
office to a capable subordinate who would have been con- 
tented to obey the directions of his chief. Mr. Dopson’s 
industry and ability will enable him to relieve Mr. Grap- 
STONE of some of his labours, and it may be hoped that here- 
after the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be on speaking 
terms with the Financial Secretary of the Treasury. Lord 
Freperick CavenpisH probably deserves the confidence 
which is reposed in him by the Minister; but there is a 
certain absurdity in the periodical appointment of special 
Lords of the Treasury, who are, as it were, italicized or 
labelled for the purpose of calling attention to the extra- 
ordinary fact that they are competent to perform their 
duties. 

It is useless to s te on the prog ad of Mr. Lowe’s 
success in the inistration of the Home Office. He 
possesses vigour, activity, and familiarity with legal prin- 
ciples ; and perhaps he may have learned by experience and 
disappointment the advantages of courtesy and good 
humonr, and, above all, of a recognition of human nature. 
Wisdom is sometimes learned by experience, as when Lord 
PatMeERstoN, after his overthrow in 1858, abandoned for the 
remainder of his life the tone of prosperous insolence which 
had alienated a docile and devoted House of Commons. 
The defects which attend Mr. Lowe’s great attainments 
and powers are only too definitely visible to observers, and 
it is barely ible that he may himself understand and 
avoid them bor the future. It is not a pleasant duty to 
adopt the complacent criticisms of vulgar mediocrity on the 
failures of erratic genius. Mr. Arrron, who must have 


been thought to have lost the power of causing surprise, 
has falsified all reasonable expectation by subsiding into 
the modest post of Judge Advocate General. The office 
has by a characteristic job been revived for his benefit, after 
it had been suspended for two or three years as a sinecure. 
In this, as in several other instances, the most virtuous of 
Ministers allows himself to take liberties with the public 
service on the strength of his irreproachable character. It 
is perhaps to be regretted that the rumour which placed 
Mr. Ayrton at the Post Office proves to have been un- 
founded. In that department a firm hand and a despotic 
temper are at present urgently needed. Mr. Monseu. 
has proved his pre-eminent fitness for relegation into private 
life by his weak submission to contemptuous superiors 
and to insubordinate assistants. In Mr. Ayrton mutinous 
Secretaries would have met their match. While botanists 
are no longer classed with market-gardeners, and while archi- 
tects rejoice in their emancipation, discipline and regularity 
might have been re-established in the Post Office, if it had at 
responsible head. Mr. Arrton’s 
extreme un 
himself. 


of the Excnequer and to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Ayrton was promoted to the office for which he was 
most notoriously and The utilitarian 
concentration of purpose and moral and esthetic 
obtuseness which distinguished Mr. Ayrton as Minister of 
the Fine Arts would have been found useful in some other 
department; but the inactive silence which becomes a 
Judge Advocate General will not be congenial to a character 
as energetic as it isrough. Mr. Apam, who has shown tact 
and discretion as Scotch Lord of the Treasury, would have 
been well received by the House of Commons as successor 
to Mr. Giyy. His administrative ability has not hitherto 
been tested; but as First Commissioner of Works he will 
certainly not give wanton offence. 

It may be presumed that Mr. Bruce accepts the Presi- 
dency of the Council as a dignified retirement, for Mr. 
Forster would scarcely consent to act as Assistant- 
Minister of Education under a chief who claimed a 
tical right of interference. Some arrangement may petnps 
be made with respect to the patronage of the office, whic 
nominally belongs to the chief. It is evidently convenient 
that the real head of the office should appoint his own 
clerks and inspectors. It is indeed ible that some 
other office may be reserved for Mr. Forster, and that the 
PRESIDENT of Covuncit, who has formerly taken a warm 
interest in education, may in person perform some of the 
duties which slipped from the easy grasp of Lord Riroy, 
The brunt of Parliamentary contests is necessarily borne by 
the representatives of the department in the House of 
Commons. Mr. A. Pert, who has had no opportunity of 


distinguishing himse!f Secr: of the Board of 
will perhaps succeed a ary of the 
Treasury ; but the qualificatios. 1 are required for the 


office can only be tested in practice. It will be Mr. 
Prrt’s business not only to manage the party in the 
House of Commons, but to record for the information of the 
Pre Minister the rise and fall of the political thermometer. 
There is no kind of knowledge in which Mr. Guapstove is 
more likely to be deficient, snd, uae he is not easily 
led or driven by his confidential Parliamentary adviser. 
At the beginning of the last Session Mr. Giyn, if he was 
fit for his place, could have told him that it was impossible 
to pass Bill, and that the special 

. GLADsToNE’s favourite measure would, even if 
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they had been rightly estimated by the author of the Bill 
have had no tendency to promote its success. It is highly 
probable that the Secretary of the Treasury discharged his 
duty; but enthusiastic Ministers are not open to prosaic 
counsels. As the Government was destined to be read- 
justed, some other changes might have been advantageously 
adopted. Mr. Carpwe tL, who has, perhaps without fault of 
his own, become unpopular with the army, would have been 
an excellent Chancellor of the Exchequer; and any modi- 
fications of his military schemes which might be thought 
expedient would have been more easily introduced by his 
successor than by himself. Other combinations within the 
Cabinet might be suggested ; but, except for the necessary 
removal of Mr. Lowe from the Exchequer, the Govern- 
ment will have been neither strengthened nor weakened by 
the recent changes. 


The return of Mr. Bricut to the Cabinet is no longer an 
event of primary importance. It was formerly thought 
advantageous to secure the alliance of a great orator who 
had been a formidable demagogue; and Mr. Bricur’s adhe- 
sion involved the support or neutrality of many extreme 
Liberals. It soon appeared that Mr. Bricur had no faculty 
of administration ; and it may be inferred from his recent 
denunciation of the Education Bill that he scarcely shared 
in the deliberations of the Cabinet. His compulsory retire- 
ment for two or three years from public life has diminished 
his influence ; but possibly malcontent factions may be to 
some extent conciliated by his return to office. Since his 
recovery Mr. Bricut has only expressed his opinion by 
occasional letters, which have for the most part expressed 
approbation of proposed changes ; but he lately declined to 
support an agitation for the establishment of a Republic. 
A few months ago, in answer to a complimentary address, 
he displayed the same narrow intolerance of opposition 
which had characterized his active career. As a member of 
a tottering Government he will connive without difficulty 
at the probable helplessness of his colleagues; yet it is not 
fauponailile th: his resumption of office may indicate a change 
of policy in anticipation of the general election. If the 
Government meditates agitation against landowners, Mr. 
Bricur’s presence in the Cabinet may perhaps convince 
the extreme party of the necessity of the movement. Hi 
antipathy to landlords, and his disapproval of the present 

m of the tenure of land, have been sincere and con- 
sistent ; and although it is believed that Mr. Bricur has 
no zealous desire for further constitutional changes, he 
would undoubtedly support the extension of household 
suffrage to counties. As Mr. Bricur would in no case 
have exhibited administrative activity, it is well that he 
selects an office with little or no definite duty; but it is a 
curious and interesting circumstance that the fieree op- 

ment of sinecures should in his later political life become 
Phancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. One of his 
few functions will be the presentation to livings in 
the Establishment which he detests; but there is no reason 
to doubt that he will exercise his patronage fairly. In the 
course of six months some accident or change of opinion 
may possibly enable the Ministers to meet Parliament 
witho ut imminent risk of disaster. 


POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
. general character of the transformation which the 

Government has undergone is nowa . Indifferent 
ways Mr. Grapsrone’s subordinates had got the Ministry 
into a mess. They were constantly blundering and quar- 
relling among themselves. They either did nothing or did 
toomuch. They were weak like Mr. Bruce, or vexatious and 
impracticable like Mr. Arrton and Mr. Lowe. The conse- 
quence was that the weer f a whole lost day by day 
in reputation and power, and Mr. Guapstone found himself 


| life a little smoother. 


harassed and worn out in the discharge of the painful task | 


of covering the faults and patching up the differences of his 
colleagues. He determined to put an end to this, and the 
main idea he seems to have had in view was to put the 
leaders of the party in front, and to throw the subordinates 


into the background, arranging their parts so that there 
should be as little unity as possible of their doing 


harm. He made hi Chancellor of the Exchequer, thus 


increasing the inence of his position, and calling to 
his aid the ige of his old financial reputation. He in- 
vited Mr. ut back to the Cabinet, not to do anything, 


but sim 
party. 


the GrapstoxE Ministry is no doubt more the Grapstone 
Ministry than ever. Then he came to deal with his sub. 
ordinates, and his first business was to punish those who 
had been the cause of mischief, but to punish them as 
lightly as possible, so that they might not be much 
wounded, while the indignation and alarm of the Liberal 
party might be mitigated. Mr. Bruce has now for 
five years ruled the Home Office in a spirit of amiable 
weakness. It was well that the reproach of.the party 
should be removed, and perhaps it was not thought a 
bad thing that the special enemy of the publicans should be 
got rid of before the elections came on. His removal was 
effected by the easy process of giving him a peerage, and 
of placing him in a post of honourable inutility. Mr. Lowg 
was selected to fill the vacancy, and he is too formidable and 
too really clever not to have received the best treatment 
that circumstances would permit. He has been made to 
leave the post which he held while making the astonishing 
series of blunders that have lately won him an unhappy 
notoriety; but he is transferred to an office of great im- 
portance, in which, as a strong man succeeding a weak one, 
he might hope to achieve success if opportunity were 
allowed him. A place which was tolerably honourable and 
lucrative had to be found for Mr. Ayrtoy, and the bold step 
was taken of reviving the office of Judge Advocate General 
for his benefit. There is no mistake about the mean- 
ing of this. Two thousand pounds a year had to be found 
for Mr. Ayrton if he was to be kept quiet, and the taxpayers 
were made to find the money by his appointment to what the 
Ministers themselves had justly described as an extravagant 
sinecure. It was a perfect job, but a weak Government can- 
not get on without jobbing ; and at any rate there is nothing 
underhand about it. England is asked, and can afford to 
pay, 2,000/. a year extra in order to make Mr. GiapsTone’s 
And then Mr. Giapstone is now 
doing Mr. Lowr’s work for nothing, so that the country 
on the whole does not lose. Mr. Giapsvonr, in fact, earns 
the money and gives it to Mr. Ayrton, on condition that 
he will for the present do neither good nor harm to any 
one. There is no great mischief in the arrangement, 
and there are so few people who in private life have not 
had to forego money or leisure in order to keep a dis- 
agreeable friend or relation quiet, that Mr. GiapstonE is 
sure to have a large amount of secret sympathy bestowed 
on him. 

Having put himself and Mr. Bricur in the front, and 
having administered a modest amount of punishment in a 
tolerably adroit manner, Mr. Grapstoxe had then only to 
fill up vacancies with new subordinates of decent character 
and attainments. There were plenty of good honest 
Liberals who were fairly qualified, and the only diffi- 
culty lay nm knowing who could get elected again if his 
appointment made his seat vacant. Mr. GLapsrone satis- 
fied himself that he personally had not to undergo the 
ordeal of re-election. A lively diseussion on the'subject has 
been going on, and the arguments in favour of the neces- 
sity of a new election are exceedingly strong. It is, in any 
case, a curious fatality that Mr. Giapstone should have 
at last raised, in a question personal to himself, one of 
those subtle issues about the natural and non-natural 
interpretation of Acts of Parliament which gave rise to the 
Cottier and the Ewelme controversies. Mr. Bricur has 
nothing, we presume, to fear at Birmingham, and he can 
take his own time about appealing to his electors, as he will 
not vacate his {seat until he himself informs Mr. Cuipers 
that he is ready to take over the Chancellorship of the 
Duchy. It was fortunately discovered that Mr. Dopsoy 
and Mr. GreviLLE could be appointed without their seats 


| being vacated, and the only new official who has had to 


submit to a re-election is Lord Freprrick CavenpisH; and 
it was tolerably safe to reckon that his opponents would 
not embark on an expensive contest in order to give the title 
of M.P. to a Conservative who might very possibly never 
take his seat. But the promotion of Sir Georce JEssEL to 
the Mastership of the Rolls places Mr. Giapstove in some 
difficulty. The appointment itself was a matter of course 
after the ArrorneY-GENERAL had prudently and honourably 
declined the office, and if the new Masrer of the Rois 
fulfils the expectations of the Equity Bar, he will be a very 
good judge indeed. But to get a new Solicitor-General is 

no means an easy task, for where is Mr. GLapsrone to 
find a fit man willing to take the office and with a safe seat ? 
Tf, for one reason or another, Mr. Harcourt and Mr. Heyry 
JaMES are to be passed over, there is no one whose appoint- 
ment would not create some surprise. But it is ebvious 
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that Mr. Grapstone will be greatly determined in his choice 
by the decision he has come, or feels himself coming, to as 
to the expediency of letting the present: House reassemble. 
Ifthere is to be a general election before Parliament meets, 
it will obviously be much easier to find a Solicitor-General, 
as it will not then much matter if he now has no seat, or if 
he loses his seat by not being returned after accepting office. 

The question then is, whether the rearrangement of the 

inistry has been made with a view to a general election 
at an early date, or with a viewto carrying on business during 
another Session. We do not suppose that Mr. GLapsToNnE 
has any very clear opinion on this head. He probably did 
the best he could under the circumstances, and is waiting 
to be guided by events before he decides when the dissolu- 
tion shall be. But it may be confidently said that Mr. 
Grapstone’s scheme of rearrangement is a good one for 
the purposes of an early dissolution, and a bad one for the 
purposes of carrying on business next year. His putting him- 
self and Mr. Bricut into exclusive prominence, his adminis- 
tration of mild correction, and his choice of harmless and 
inoffensive subordinates, are all calculated to give as much 
spirit and confidence to the Liberal party in the constitu- 
encies as it is now possible to impart to it. The electors 
will be reminded more vividly than ever of the services 
which Mr. Giapstoye and Mr. Bricut have rendered, and 
they can triumphantly reply to criticisms on Mr. Lowe’s 
Budgets and contracts, that English finance is now in the 
hands of the first financier in the country. When taunted 
with the blunders of Mr. Brucsz, Mr. Lows, and Mr. Arron, 
they can retort that Mr. Giapsroye has put an end to their 
eccentric manner of managing their departments, and that 
there is no good in kicking men when they are down. 
When driven hard by remarks on the numerous instances 
in which members of the Government have successfully 
done their utmost to make themselves disagreeable, they 
can confidently ask who are likely to be more industrious 
and amiable officials than Mr. Dopson, Mr. Apams, and Mr. 
Grevitte. But for the purposes of carrying on public 
business during another Session the arrangement is evidently 
abad one. Mr. Grapstons is exhausted by holding one office, 
and how can he possibly hold two, and retain strength and 
spirits P While, to get over the difficulty by making Mr. 
CuiLpers, or any one else, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
before Parliament meets, would be to throw away the strength 
gained by Mr. Grapstone’s appeal to the memory of his 
financial reputation. Mr. peel and Mr. Bricur 
again might easily manage to shape in harmony the general 
programme of their party, so far as it might be necessary 
that their addresses to constituents should unfold it; but 
there are questions on which they might come to somethin 
very near a misunderstanding, if opposition was once excite 
by the daily conflict over details which a new Session 
might bring with it. Nor are the new appointments 
such as to give the Ministry any accession of strength 
in the House of Commons. Mr Lowe may easily 
govern the Home Office for a few months, in the dead 
season, but he will scarcely be content to hold his office 
when Parliament is sitting without taking up in an 
effective manner some of the many subjects which Mr. 
Bruce has been so long considering ; and Mr. GiapsToNnz 
must have many misgivings as to what would be the con- 
sequence. The Bills might be very good Bills, but the 
Bills of a Home are always of a kind to touch 
some sets of people very closely, and the Government might 
easily find that it had made new enemies without having 
the credit of carrymg its measures. The general 
result is, therefore, that the new arrangement of the 
Ministry will tend in a strong to make Mr. Grap- 
STONE incline to an early dissolution; but whether this 
tendency will prevail over other considerations, and especi- 
ally over his natural pity for the host of his faithful sup- 
porters who will have to bid good-bye to Parliament when 
an election takes place, and over any vague hopes he may 
entertain of something turning up to retrieve the position 
of the Liberal party if he does but wait, is a question which 
probably the Premzer could not answer, and certainly no 
one else can, 


THE FUSION. 
EF the reconciliation between the Count of Cuamporp and 
the Count of Parts has given unity to the monarchical 
party, it has at the same time greatly narrowed the 
monarchical fature. Until now the Monarchy had, so to 


| speak, two strings to its bow. It might be restored in the 
person of the Count of CuamporpD, either by his accepting 
‘terms from the eran: | and consenting to become a Con- 
| stitutional King, or by the yet greater miracle of the French 
nation accepting Legitimist principles, and breaking finally 
with 1789. In the event of a restoration being brought 
about in either of these ways, it was evident that either the 
King or the nation might come to regret the part it had 
played. Henry V. might find constitutional restraints too 
irksome, or the French people might find them too ineffec- 
tual. In either case, supposing Monarchy to have any real 
root in the country, there was, while the ee ee 
as a separate party and recognized a separate dynasty, 
a second pm open to it. The Count of Panis 
might have played his grandfather’s part over again, and 
have tried at all events to convince his countrymen that 
constitutional freedom was not incompatible with a modi- 
fied type of hereditary rule. The meeting at Frohsdorf has 
destroyed this second chance. The Count of Paris can 
hardly now supersede his cousin if he fails to maintain him- 
self on the throne, any more than he can interfere with 
his placing himself on it. It is not merely that the 
head of the House of Orreans disclaims all present 
rivalry with the head of the elder branch; he must also be 
taken to have disclaimed all future and contingent 
rivalry. Consequently the whole hope of the Monarchy 
depends upon the Count of Cnamporp. So long as he lives— 
and heisonly fifty-three years old—it rests with him tosay 
of what pattern the throne shall be. Unless he rewards his 
cousin’s submission by an unexpected abdication, the Count 
of Parts may for another quarter of a century have no greater 
influence in France than he has now. In estimating 
the more remote prospects of the Monarchy, this fact 
must not be left ont of sight. A restoration means 
henceforth a Legitimist restoration and nothing else. 
There will be no second act in which the fortunes of 
the piece may be retrieved. The Count of Paris is doubt- 
less well advised in making this formal surrender of 
pretensions which, in his own person, he has never ad- 
vanced. He must have weighed the chances of coming 
to the throne as his cousin’s heir, and coming to the 
throne as the representative of the principles with 
which his family have hitherto been identified, and mast 
have decided that the first alternative was the one 
which contained most elements of success. We do not 
question the wisdom of his decision; it is enough to point 
out that it gives us the real measure of Orleanist strength. 
It would appear that it is only by putting on the livery of 
Henry V. that the Orleanists think they have any chance 
of getting to Court. As yet it is too soon for them 
to have realized how bitter a eup is reserved for them. 
They are now reaping the credit of havmg subordinated the 
interests of their family to the interests of the French 
nation. But ifthe Ortzans family had been really n 

to Franee, there would have been no-callfor this sacrifice. The 
Fusion is an element of strength to the monarchical party 
only on the assumption that the Orleanists found them- 
selves unable to stand alone. But if they are so powerless 
to contrive # restoration for themselves, what probability 
is there that they will be any stronger in guiding a re- 
storation contrived by others? Yet upon their having 
some influence in this way hangs the hope of giving the 
restoration a constitutional turn. The Count of 
is not kkely to aecept conditions from the Assembly of his 
own mere motion, nor to be urged to do so by those of his 
followers who have always rejected constitutional re- 
strictions as something unworthy ofa true King. It was 
only the Orleanists who eould have applied any pressure 


from doing so. To apply pressure means that there is 
penalty to be inflieted in the event of the pressure being 
resisted, and the reconciliation of the Count of Paris to 
the Count of CuamporD imvolves the abandonment of the 
intention to hold any such penalty im reserve. : 

Tt must be admitted, however, that the Fusion, whatever it 
may do for the monarchical party hereafter, does give it a 
‘very large accession of strength in the present. The 
Royalists are now as much united as the Republicans. 
Both parties contain within. themselves. the seeds of future 
dissension, but both are agreed to let these seeds lie dormant 
until some more convenient season, In the Assembly the. 
Royalists believe themselves to be se numerous that they 


can afford to throw the Bonapartists overboard, and it is 
quite possible that they will attempt, i lately upom 


im this direction, and they have now shut themselves ont © 
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the return of the deputies to Versailles, to pledge the 
majority to some advance in the direction of a restoration. 
If the Republicans in the Chamber could trust only to 
themselves, they would probably be unable to offer any 
serious opposition to this step. But if M. Turers assumes 
the formal leadership of the —and in the present 
state of affairs there can be little doubt that, if he 
chooses, he may do so on his own terms—many of the 
more moderate Conservatives will be in sore straits which 
way to vote. They would be quite ready to welcome a 
Monarchy if a Monarchy could be trusted to hold its own. 
But its failure to do this under any of the forms in which 
it has been tried had disposed them a year ago to try M. 
Turers’s plan of a Conservative Republic. M. Turers will 
not speak next Session with the weight which belonged to 
him as President, but his assurances that a Republic is the 
only Government for France will carry discomfort if they 
fail to carry conviction. So long as the experiment of an- 
other restoration remains untried, it will be an arrow left in 
the moderate Conservative quiver; whereas if it is tried, 
and found to fail, no choice will remain to them if they 
gu of the Republic except a restoration of the Empire. 
en waverers of this class are added to the genuine sup- 
porters of the Republic, there will perhaps be a very large 
minority, if not an actual majority, in favour of keeping 
things as they are. It would be rash to set bounds to 
Royalist rashness under the influence of the hopes raised 
by the Fusion, but it is difficult to believe that a restoration 
would be seriously attempted if something like three 
hundred members of the most Conservative Assembly 
France is ever likely to see offered a strenuous opposi- 
tion to the pro . Some concession must be made 
to decency even by French Royalists, and the Assembly 
could hardly be called upon to pronounce upon a 
question of this importance with thirteen seats in 
it vacant. Yet thirteen elections in different of 
France, with the choice between a Monarchy and a Republic 
virtually submitted to the electors, would be like a general 
election on a small scale. As the attempt on the part of 
the Royalists to snatch ‘a definitive decision on the 
form of government in the present Assembly would be 
tantamount to an admission that the constituencies are not 
to be trusted to return Royalist deputies, it is probable that 
the majority of these thirteen elections would return Re- 
[sear members. There would be something especially 
erate in a restoration undertaken in face of so signifi- 
cant a hint of the real hostility of the French people to a 
a of the old Monarchy, in however modified a 
pe. 
A telegram in the Times informs us that “one of the 
“most influential men of the day” has just delivered 


himself to the following effect :—‘“‘ We do not wish to patch | J 


“up a Monarchy, we desire to establish it upon a solid 
“basis. A few months are of no importance, either to the 
“ country or to the Count of CuamBorp. Both will have time 
“to reflect—France upon that which she owes to herself, 
“and the Prince upon that which he owes to her.” If 
there could be any certainty that this prudent resolution 
would be carried out, the restoration might be regarded as 
postponed sine die. There is no probability that, if France 
time to reflect, the result of her reflections will 

her any nearer the Count of CHamBorp. But 
against this must be set the conviction, on which so much 
stress has lately been laid by the French Correspondent 
of the same paper—the conviction that the majority of 
Frenchmen will always be on the side of the Government 
for the time being. It is a great temptation to snatch at 
power when you know that the theft will be condoned as 
soon as it is clearly successful, and it is doubtful whether 
the French Royalists will be proof against this temptation. 
Yet ifthey had any real political insight, they would see that 
the circumstance which has given such apparent strength 
to every French Government in turn has in reality been the 
common weakness of all of them. A country in which 


2 gh is always to be had by the actual 
older of 


lies at the mercy of e adventurer who has courage and 
to in the State. Ifa 
stable Government is ever to be set up in France, it will 
pat lB reg being content to wait until they have 

ined what the true wishes of the nation are. Some 
ays gy must be felt by the great body of Frenchmen 


one form of government over another, and if the 
Royalists genuinely wish to establish Monarchy on a solid 


executive power is a country which 


basis, they will put off a restoration until they have dis- 
covered that this latent preference really poimts in the 
direction they wish it to take. 


RAILWAY PROPERTY. 


~~ all the Railway Companies have now declared 

their half-year’s dividends; and the result is mode- 
rately satisfactory, though a great increase in traffic returns 
has scarcely sufficed to maintain former rates of profit. The 
most hopeless case is that of the Great Eastern Company, 
which, possessing a monopoly of three prosperous counties, 
has the misfortune of being principally confined to the trans- 
port of agricultural produce, and of local passengers and 
supplies. It is possible that when the nuisance of the 
Shoreditch terminus is abated by the opening of the new 
station in Broad Street, the passenger traflic may improve. 
For many years past the value of residential property in 
Essex and the nearer parts of Suffolk has been injuriously 
affected by the inconvenient arrangements of the railway, 
which has in its turn suffered by the stagnation of traffic. 
The line will never become profitable unless some new con- 
nexion gives it a share of the Northern coal trade. It has 
suffered in common with other Companies by the great 
advance in the cost of fuel and materials; and it possesses 
none of the elasticity which enables more fortunate systems 
to provide compensation for increased expenditure. Another 
railway which, like the Great Eastern, is fed neither 
by minerals nor by manufactured goods, contrives as usual to 
pay a respectable dividend. The principal Irish railway 
has for more than twenty years yielded to its shareholders a 
steadier return than any other line inthe United Kingdom. 
Projectors who from time to time urge upon the Govern- 
ment or on Parliament the purchase of the Irish railways, 
say as little as possible of the Great Southern and Western 
Company, which has never indicated the smallest desire to 
part with its property. Notwithstanding the increase of 
working expenses, the dividend for the half-year is at the 
rate of five anda half per cent., which may be partly 
attributed to a moderate advance in passenger fares. The 
dividends of two of the great Scotch lines have not yet been 
announced, and the anticipations of shareholders and 
speculators are not at present sanguine. Hereafter the 
amicable arrangement between the Caledonian and the 
North British will perhaps benefit the proprietors of both 
Companies by enabling them to diminish the public 
accommodation without fear of competition. The Glasgow 
and South-Western Company for the present acts on the 
agreement which was formed with the Midland, as a 
measure preliminary to amalgamation. The strange re- 
jection of the scheme by the Joint Committee may not 
improbably lead to the termination of the agreement. The 
half-year’s dividend of the Glasgow and South-Western 
Company is reduced to the rate of four per cent., and the 
Midland shareholders will scarcely be willing to join the 
two capitals into one for the purpose of dividend. 

The Southern lines which mainly depend on passenger 
traffic have on the whole maintained their former position ; 
but the shareholders may reasonably be disappointed when 
they find that their income remains stationary during a 
season of unprecedented prosperity. But for the extra- 
ordinary rise in the price of coal and iron, the great 
railways which traverse Northern and Central England 
would have added two or three per cent. to their former 
rates of dividend. In present circumstances the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and the Midland suffer a fractional decrease of 
dividend, while the London and North-Western, the North- 
Eastern, and the Great Northern cover the increase in 
working expenses by a large excess in gross profits. One- 
half of the small dividend of the Sheffield Company is 
compulsorily placed to a suspense account, because a share- 
holder has thought fit to file a Bill in Chancery on the eve 
of the long vacation, for the purpose of correcting an 
alleged gr ge of capital to revenue account. 
It is one of the numerous disadvantages of joint- 
stock property that any member of the partnershi 
has the pewer of appeal to a Court of Equity wi 
the result of injuring the other shareholders. In the 
present case the plaintiff may possibly have legitimate 
grounds of interference; but it sometimes happens that 
internal litigation is promoted for reasons which have 
nothing to do with the interests of the Company. In the 
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meantime the proprietors must console themselves with 
the hope that the assailant of the Company may only 
succeed in delaying for a few months the receipt of one- 
half of their income. Asa general rule, Boards of Direc- 
tors are quite as capable as the Court of Chancery of ap- 
ge charges justly between capital and revenue. 

he prospects of Railway Companies can seldom be ade- 
quately appreciated without a special knowledge of details. 
The Sheftteld Company has but lately obtained, in joint 
ewnership with the Great Northern and the Midland, an 
imperfect — the Cheshire lines to Liverpool. The 
joint station is still excluded from access to the Northern 
docks which accommodate the ter part of the foreign 
trade; but there is no doubt that within a few years the 
associated Companies will compete for the Liverpool trade 
en equal terms with the London and North-Western 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshire. At the half-yearly 
meeting the Chairman of the Sheffield Company announced 
the expectation of a probable trade of a million tons of 
iron annually from Bilbao to Grimsby for the use of the 
manufacturers of Sheffield. He also stated that all the 
repairs of the line are now made with steel rails, which 
cost perhaps three times as much as iron rails, and wear six 
or eight times as long. In an accurate estimate of the future 
net returns of any railway, it would be necessary to include 
a calculation of the probable cost of repairs, as well as of 
actual and probable sources of traffic. 

The Midland Company, though it has been compelled to 
apply the great increase in its gross receipts to the payment 
of additional working expenses, would probably have been 
able to maintain the dividend of last year but for a con- 
version, under the provisions of a special Act, of some of 
its preference capital into ordinary stock. No Company 
has better grounds for anticipating an increase of future 
revenue. The large capital which is invested in a third 
part of the Cheshire lines is only beginning to produce a 
return, and the interest of two millions expended on the 
construction of the line from Settle to Carlisle is now paid 
out of the receipts of the existing system, although a year 
and a half will elapse before the extension is completed. 
The Company will undoubtedly establish a profitable trade 
with Liverpool; and, on the opening of the Carlisle line, it 
will, for the first time, practically compete with 
the London and North-Western for the enormous 
traffic which is exchanged between Scotland and 
England by the West Coast route. The Midland line 
from London to Carlisle will be equally good with the 
«competing line of the London and North-Western; and 
from the Midland districts it will have the advantage in 
distance. In conjunction with the Glasgow and South- 
Western, the Midland Company will carry a part of the 
traffic from Glasgow to Liverpool and Manchester, though 
the mode of connexion still admits of improvement. The 
whole of the net revenue which must arise from participa- 
tion in the Scotch traffic will be immediately added to the 
dividend. The North-Eastern Company still retains ex- 
clusive possession of Northumbria from the Humber to the 
Tweed, but it has been forced, as the price of reserving one 
_— of its monopoly, to purchase the alliamce of the 

nchester and Sheffield Company for a payment which 
may perhaps amount to some thousands in the year. The 
town of Hull, writhing even more restlessly than the other 
subject districts under the despotism of the North-Eastern, 
projected a line which, by a connexion with the Sheffield 
ljines south of the Humber, would have given Hull a competi- 
tive route to the Midland districts and to the West Riding. 
‘The Sheffield Company, after maintaining for atime ajudicious 
neutrality between the North-Eastern and the new Com- 
pany, ultimately threw their weight into the scale of oppo- 
sition, on condition of obtaining running powers into Hull, 
which have probably by this time been commuted into a 
money payment. A Committee of the House of Lords, by 
an unusual mi iage, fell into the error of rejecting the 
independent line, which must necessarily have passed if it 
had been supported by the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire. 

The London and North-Western and the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire continue to work on the terms which would 
have been rendered compulsory and perpetual if the amal- 
gamation had been granted. this instance the decision 
of the Joint Committee was as sound as it seems to have 
been erroneous in the case of the Midland and Glasgow 
and South-Western. The voluntary alliance may be main- 
tained for a time, but it contains within itself the seeds of 
dissolution. By one of the conditions, the Lancashire and 


Yorkshire dividend is to exceed the London and North- 
Western dividend by 12s. 6d. per cent., although it is per- 
fectly clear that the payment of the bonus could not be 
sustained against the objection of a single London and North- 
Western shareholder. The same result may be indirectly 
gency by arrangements between the general managers 
or the direction of traffic along the alternative lines 
of the two allied Companies ; but, although such an adjust- 
ment of earnings and profits would be complicated and 
difficult to understand or expose, the directors of either 
Company might be restrained by a Court of Equity 
from diverting traffic from their own respective systems 
for the purpose of fulfilling the terms of their bargain with 
their allies. The agreement between the two Companies is 
opposed to the public interests; and it is on the whole 
desirable that one or both bodies of shareholders should 
cease to acquiesce in a division of profits which can scarcely 
coincide at all times with the actual returns of both systems. 
The most consolatory result of the railway experience of 
the half-year consists in the advance of the gross receipts 
of nearly all the Companies. The exceptional price of coal 
and iron may probably be maintained; but there is little 
reason to fear that it will again expand. The railway 
traffic, on the other hand, has, with some occasional inter- 
ruptions, become for many years larger and larger. In nine 
years it has increased by sixty per cent., and if the same 
rate of advance is maintained for nine years more, the 
dividends will perhaps not again be kept down by a new 
increase in working expenses. 


ROME AND ITS ADVERSARIES 


AR above all small questions of current politics, 
changes of Ministries, substitution of Republics for 
Monarchies, or Monarchies for Republics, stand the two 
great questions of the times in which we live—the question 
as to what will be the issue of the contest between the 
labouring classes and their employers, and the question as 
to what will be the issue of the contest between the Church 
of Rome and its adversaries. The two questions are even 
beginning to interlace on the Continent, and those who 
dread the working-man denounce him as the enemy of 
religion as well as the enemy of property and com- 
fort. In England the distrust of the labourer and the 
weariness and disgust produced in the minds of quiet 
people by perpetual strikes show themselves in the com- 
paratively mild form of an alienation of wavering Liberals 
from their party, and an inclination to see whether 
a Conservative Government cannot impart a more healthy 
tone to society. Butonthe Continent, andespecially in France, 
there is a very large and active party which proclaims as 
loudly and persistently as it can that the only way to get 
the labourer into a right frame of mind again as regards 
his work and wages is to submit him once more to the old 
authority of a despotic religion. The pre-eminent thought 
in minds of this type is that half measures, half religions, 
and half governments have failed. They have encouraged 
an amount of liberty with which they have not been able to 
cope after it has once attained its full force. They have 
made men discontented, disorderly, and unhappy, and 
if mankind is ever to be happy again, it must return to the 
paths it has deserted. There is nothing new in this, as 
there have always been in every age crowds of people who 
have thought that the only reason why governments ever 
failed was that they did not govern enough, and that 
religious authorities should seize hold of every man from 
his cradle to his grave, and, with the aid of the civil 
authorities working submissively under them, should take 
care that he did not come to harm, or bring others to harm 
in this world or the next. What is new, at least in this 
generation, is the determined and thorough manner in 
which this view of human life is now asserted in the face 
of the violent opposition it excites. In every direction the 
Absolutist party takes the ground of rejecting every 
compromise, and of carrying out its theories without heeding 
any of the limits which common sense or the strength of 
counter-theories might impose. In politics it is engaged in 
a fierce combat, beating down Republicans, sneering at 
Constitutionalists, spreading the peace of silence wherever 
it can reach. In religion it is loth to trouble itself with 
evidences, andl misgivings, limited adoration. It is 
determined to have miracles and visions, and it has them. 
It delights in every form of mysticism and pietistic rapture. 
It sees in every event of life a judgment or a blessing ac- 
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cording to its prepossessions. And then all this fervour 
and this distaste for half measures constantly find force and 
support in the dogma of infallibility which has so largely 
changed the attitude of the Church to the Civil Power. 
One mouth now pronounces absolutely and unquestionably 
what is right; and all bargains with the Civil Power—con- 
cordats, vetoes on bishops, and other devices by which 
the State kept the Church somewhat in the background 
—now seem out of date. The Pore alone is to speak, and 
kings, and emperors, and presidents have but to listen. 


The consequences of this new attitude of the Absolutist 
or Ultramontane party are rapidly making themselves 
felt all over the world. It was because the Irish bishops 
would have all or nothing that the very liberal offer made 
on the part of the State by Mr. Giapstone to the Irish 
Catholics was rejected, and the problem of Irish Education 
was deferred to a remote future. In Germany the collision 
between Church and State grows every day more intense. 
There the State is a great power, and its means of 
annoying a religious body which defies it are very con- 
siderable. On neither side is there any flinching. The 
Government has armed itself with new laws, and is reso- 
lutely putting them in force, and it has taken under its 
protection that small body of Catholics which openly stands 
aloof from the bulk of the community to which it lately 
belonged, and rejects the dogma of infallibility. The legis- 
lation of the summer has enabled the Prussian authorities to 
inspect and decide on the merits of every clerical institu- 
tion, and Commissioners are at work who do their duty 
without any hesitation, and insist on the secrets of every 
institution being revealed to them. If they report against 
an institution and their report is approved of, the institu- 
tion is at once closed. Schoolmasters are warned that they 
must not belong to those Catholic associations which are 
pronounced to be dangerous, or they will forthwith be dis- 
missed. The Archbishop of Posen has been sentenced to a 
heavy fine for contravention of the new laws, and the 
State authorities have given notice in a town where an 
incumbent was appointed by an Archbishop in a manner 
not permitted by the law, that the State will not recognize 
any of the acts performed by this ecclesiastic, and, 
more especially, that marriages celebrated by him 
will be considered invalid, and that children baptized 
by him will need to be rebaptized. The Courts have 
also intervened to help the Government. They have 
decided that the Old Catholics are not Dissenters, and 
that they are a religious body recognized by the law, so 
that attacks on their worship by their Ultramontane 
enemies may be punished as libellous. The Government, 
adopting this view, and carrying it out to its natural con- 
clusion, has not only refused to interfere with the Old 
Catholics, but has appointed an Old Catholic to be an 
inspector of schools in a district where a large portion of 
the schools he will have to inspect belong to Catholics. 
The Ultramontanes pay as little attention as they possibly 
can to the decrees of the State, will not come when they are 
sent for, or do as they are bid, and keep doing what they 
are forbidden to do by law. That they will be in some degree 
strengthened by the severe measures taken to coerce them, 
that their ardour will grow more intense, that their secret 
associations will become more powerful, and that they will gain 
incoherenceand organization, istolerably certain. But whether 
the State may not in the long run and on the whole beat 
them, and make the mass of Germans hold aloof from them, 
is still uncertain. The Government has on its side the idea 
of the State and of its authority which is now.so deeply 
planted in the German mind. It has also the national 
spirit, which sees in German Ultramontanes the friends of 
france and the enemies of the Fatherland... But perhaps 
what will tell for the Government more than anything is 
that it daily becomes clearer from the experience of other 
countries that a nation must, since the promulgation of the 
dogma of infallibility, either quarrel with Ultramontanism 
or bow to it. Germans might get tired of a purely German 
contest, but when they look beyond Germany they will see 
that what is happening to them is happening to a great 
many other people also, and that they must in some shape 
or other take “their share in a struggle that is almost 

If there was one place more than another where it might 
have been supposed that Ultramontanism would find none 
of that moderate resistance which consists not in breaking 
away from religion, but in attempting to set bounds to 
ecclesiastical power, it was South America. But even there 
the quarrel which is distracting Germany has begun to 


rage. The State in Brazil finds itself defied by the Church, 
and the State in Brazil is tolerably strong, and 

itself, and does not feel disposed to do exactly what it is 
told to do by ecclesiastics of the modern type. ‘The bishops 
in Brazil have ventured on two measures which have placed 
them in antagonism with the Government. They have 
introduced, without the permission of the Government, 
which is legally necessary for the purpose, Papal decrees, 
and put them in force, and they have taken upon 
themselves to excommunicate Freemasons, and to refuse 
them the rites of the Church. It may be added that 
very recently a new set of bishops, foreignersand violent. 
Ultramontanes, have been imposed on the country by Rome, 
while the local clergy has still some feelings of indepen- 
dence remaining. ‘Thus exactly the same questions which 
have arisen in Germany are arising in Brazil. The three 
main offences of the Prussian bishops in the eyes of the 
Government were that they set up the law as promulgated 
by the Pore above the law of the State, that they abused 
the power of excommunication, and that they were parties 
to a system by which Catholic Germany was flooded with 
importations of foreign ecclesiastics. Tomake the bishops 
and their inferiors obey the State laws, to keep their power 
of excommunication within the narrowest possible limits, 
and to drive foreign ecclesiastics out of the country, were 
the aims which those who framed the new Prussian ecclesi- 
astical legislation had constantly in view. Whether the 
State, if pushed to extremities in Brazil, will adopt 
measures of equal vigour, it is as yet too early to 
say; but at present the Emperor and his advisers appear 
determined not to shrink, and they are said to be effectually 
supported by popular opinion. In Europe the contest is 
perpetually assuming a political form which in some degree 
conceals its true character. It has a tendency to merge 
itself in the general quarrel between France and Germany. 
The Swiss Government has been among the foremost to 
withstand the new ecclesiastical onslaught, and it is said that. 
the Ultramontane party in Switzerland has recently applied 
for aid to the new French Government; while the Italian. 
Government has given a public intimation of its conviction 
that the new-born fervour of French officials for pilgrim- 
ages and expiatory churches and clerical intrusion into 
the army constitute a menace to Italy which it would be 
folly to disregard. But with regard to Brazil, there is no 
political question of the kind. If there is to be a war of 
revenge, Brazil can help neither party, and it is therefore. 
in the highest degree instructive to find that there too the 
new dogma is producing a crisis essentially the same as. 
that through which Germany and Switzerland and Italy 


are passing. 


MR. BRIGHT AND THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


M*® MUNDELLA has lately comforted his constituents. 

by the assurance that “whatever might be said 
“ about the Education Act and the 25th Clause, he was very 
“ much mistaken if Joun Bricut had joined the Cabinet for 
“nothing.” This rather indefinite assurance may be taken 
as expressing a not uncommon view of the meaning of Mr. 
Bricur’s return to office. So far as this view is capable of 
being reduced to definite shape, we believe that it is alto- 
gether incorrect. It may be conceded to Mr. Munpeia 
that Mr. Bricut has not joined the Cabinet for nothing, but 
we are very much mistaken if the object he is supposed to 
have in view is a change in the educational policy of the 
Government. The improbability of this theory may be 
shown in several ways. In the first place, it is contradicted 
by the facts of the recent reconstruction of the Cabinet. If 
the Government had made a compact with Mr. Bricurt that. 
the 25th Clause of the Education Act should be repealed, 
they would certainly have wished to move Mr. Forster 
from the Education Department. As an isolated change this 
would have seemed too much like a capitulation; but when 
the whole Cabinet was playing at puss in the corner, there was 
an opportunity of effecting it without any open confession of 
defeat. Mr. Forster has well earned promotion to a higher 
place in the Ministry, and there is scarcely any department 
which would not have been strengthened by his being placed 
at its head. It is inconceivable that such an occasion should 
have been passed over if the Government have any inten- 
tion of conciliating the Dissenters any further. Mr. Forster 
has so lately identified himself with the policy of the 25th 
Clause, so lately declared his conviction that the application 
of compulsion on a large scale would be impossible without 
such a clause, that it would hardly be pleasant for him to 
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‘remain a member of the Cabinet which undertook to reverse 
that policy. Still less would it be possible for him to remain 
the real chief of the department which would have to carry 
out that reversal. And when to this is added the fact that in 
the natural course of things his removal from his present 
office would have formed one of the late changes, the con- 
clusion is irresistible. The Government are not going to 
repeal the 25th Clause of the Education Act, and Mr. 
Forster has remained Vice-President of the Council in 
order that no loophole should be left for any suspicion that 
the clause is to be repealed. His continuing to hold this 
particular office, when he would naturally have left it, can 
be explained on no other hypothesis. It was no doubt 
foreseen that Mr. Bricut’s return would be interpreted in 
the way in which Mr. Munvet1a has chosen to interpret it; 
and lest any countenance should be given to such a theory, 
Mr. Forster, who would otherwise have been one of the 
first Ministers to move, has been in no way affected by the 
reconstruction. 

The same conclusion may be reached by considering Mr. 
Bricut’s speech to the Nonconformist delegates some weeks 
back. He had heard many denunciations of the educational 
policy of the Government, and had himself denounced the 
Act of 1870 as one of the worst measures ever passed by a 
Liberal Government. Yet the whole drift of his speech 
was to urge the Dissenters not to break up the Liberal party 
upon this question. Mr. Bricur has never been given to 
preaching forbearance upon matters which he holds to be 


of essential importance ; and we may be sure that when he. 


tells the Dissenters that the maintenance of the 25th 
Clause does not justify them in seceding from the 
Liberal party, he means that the clause, though it is 
not one which he would himself have drawn, may 
still be accepted without any compromise of principle. 
Now it is highly improbable that Mr. Bricut would have 
made any stipulations before re-entering the Cabinet, except 
upon matters involving a principle. He comes back to the 

LADSTONE Ministry at a time when men of less generous 
temper would have been inclined to run away from it, and 
he must know perfectly well that to come back, insisting 
upon a radical change of policy in educational matters, 
would be to make his return a source of embarrassment 
rather than of strength. That he hopes to convince some 
at least of his Nonconformist allies that the gulf between 
them and the Government is not so wide as they think, is 
likely enough. But Mr. Bricut has too just an apprecia- 
tion of Englishmen to be likely to mistake the noisy mani- 
festations of the Education League for a genuine expression 
of public opinion. He knows what opinion the English 
ratepayer would entertain of a policy which saddled him 
with any large additional burden. It has always been 
a striking merit of his speeches on taxation that he has 
realized with wonderful vividness of imagination what 
even a small additional payment really means to very poor 
men. The Birmingham League are wholly unable to take 
thisin. They talk as glibly as you please about the rate- 
payer’s conscience; but they never seem to consider that 
the ratepayer has a pocket as well as a conscience, and that 
the pocket is usually a great deal the more tender of the 
two. Mr. Bricut knows this, and consequently he knows 
that to carry out the policy of the Education League would 
be to give the cause of education a backward impulse which 
it might take many years to recover from. If Mr. Bricur 
does not think .the 25th Clause of enough importance to 
justify secession from the Liberal party, still less will he think 
it of enough importance to justify the infliction of an injury 
of this itude on the cause of national education. The 
disruption of the Liberal party would be a political mis- 
chance of some gravity ; but it would be as nothing com- 
pared with the misfortune of a real failure of the attempt to 
make education universal. If Mr. Bricur is not ready to 
encounter even the former risk, & fortiori he will not be 
willing to encounter the latter. 

- In the third place, great as the power of Mr. Bricur’s 
name still is, his support would not have been worth buying if 
he had put upon it such a price as some of his friends seem 
to suppose. The elections for East Staffordshire and for 
the North-West Riding put this fact beyond dispute. It is 
not denied that Mr. Jarrray was beaten because the 
moderate Liberals would not vote for a candidate imposed 
upon them by the Birmingham It is not denied 
that Lord Freperick CavenpisH is to be allowed an un- 
opposed return because, after Mr. Forster’s recent speeches, 
the moderate Liberals who voted for Mr. Powe. in prefer- 
ence to Mr. Hotpzn would probably return to their former 


allegiance. We believe that the general election will show 
the same causes everywhere at work. The Dissenters are 
fond of picturing the tremendous catastrophe which must 
befall the Liberal party if they make up their minds to desert 
it rather than abandon their present clai That the dis- 
ruption caused by a Nonconformist secession would be 
serious need not be denied, but it would be as nothing to 
the disruption which would happenif the Government were to 
concede the Dissenters’ claims. The moderate Liberals would 
be disgusted on all grounds. They wonld bitterly resent the 
dictation exercised by a minority of the party. They would 
despise the Government for its weakness in allowing itself to 
be dictated to. They would feel that they had far more 
real sympathy with moderate Conservatives than with ex- 
treme Liberals. They would hold that the right of the 
majority of the community to give their children a re- 
ligious education, provided that the children of the minority 
are in no way damaged by it, is a right of greater im- 
portance than any which the Liberal now has to 
fight for. The result of all this would be to send them 
straight into the arms of the Conservatives, and to reduce 
the great Liberal party, built up with so much pains, and 
kept together with so much difficulty, to the dimensions of 
a small Radical sect. These would be the influences work- 
ing on intelligent Liberals of theemoderate sort, and they 
would be strongly reinforced by influences of a lower order. 
Supposing that the Government were to repeal the 25th 
Clause, it would be impossible for them to stop short, not only 
of universal School Boards, but of universal School Board 
schools. Thousands of parishes where the inhabitants have 
been content for years past to see the school kept up at the 
cost of the rector and the squire, supplemented by school 
fees and an unnoticed grant “ from moneys voted by Par- 
“ jiament,” would suddenly be called upon to elect a 
School Board, to build new schools, and, as a neces- 
sary accompaniment of these measures, to levy a school 
rate. Hitherto these people have regarded education 
with indifference perhaps, but not with dislike, and 
when they have heard the Education Act mentioned 
as one of the great measures with which the Liberal pa 

is identified, they have accepted it as something which, if it 
did them no obvious good, at least did them no appreciable 
harm. As soon as the Education Act came to be identified 
with a large and needless addition to local burdens, this 
indifference would be changed into active and bitter 
hostility. The Conservatives would sweep the rural con- 
stituencies because they were opposed to the increase of 
rates, just as they would sweep a majority of the town 
constituencies because they were opposed to secularist 
tyranny. This is hardly a consummation which Mr. Bricur 
will care to promote. 


SPAIN. 


CASTELAR isa great orator, perhaps the greatest 

in Europe ; but it is strange that he should still have 
the heart to make fine speeches. The majority of the 
Assembly which he addresses requires no protest against 
rebellious anarchy ; and the accomplices of insurrection who 
still retain their seats in the Cortes are beyond the reach of 
persuasion. In one of his late orations CasTeLar contrasted 
the eminent civilians of the Republic and the Monarchy 
with the obscure military adventurers who are seizing towns 
and fortresses in defiance of the shadowy authority which 
still claims to represent the State. It is impossible to ex- 


aggerate the baseness of such rebels as ConTRERAS; but they - 
-owe their opportunity of plunder and secession to the rest- 


less patriots who precipitated Spain into an unknown fature. 
It is now clear that the overthrow of Isapetta, notwith- 
standing the scandals of her reign, was a grave political 
mistake; but Prim and Serrano and their associates had 
some excuse for thinking that the Monarchy which 

teed social order might be preserved, although the 
oceupant of the throne was changed. Ficurras and Pr r 
Mareatt, whe have already proved their incompetence 
to govern, combined with Castezar in their successful 
attempt to proclaim the Federal bor ep Their habitual 
assumption that their faction o no allegiance to the 


established Government is now turned against them by 
more extreme and more reckless opponents. If every man 
has a right to repudiate any authority which he dislikes, it 
might be difficult to prove that Coyrreras and CarceLEs 
are worse than the Republican orators in the time of the 
Monarehy. Casre.as lately informed the Cortes that Re- 
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publicans have too much of prophecy and too little of 
politics; and a long list of precedents strung together after 
the manner of Macavtay illustrated the barren proposition. 
From Moses and Josuva down to Gamperra and Tuters it 
appears that the discoverer always makes way for the 
leader who is permitted to enter the promised land. On 
the same theory it might be contended that ConTRERAS was 
the legitimate successor of CasteLar; but, diverging from 
the natural course of his argument, the orator proceeded to 
deliver a florid eulogy on himself. His name, he asserts, is 
dear to Europe, and dear to America, and it will be indis- 
solubly associated with the Republic. He cherishes the 
sentiment of unity which is, it seems, characteristic of a 
nation which has been invited by Casretar himself to 
disintegrate itself into a Federal Republic. The rebels, 
instead of echoing his figures of speech, have taken the 
Federalists at their word, and they may perhaps recognize 
some kind of federal bond among the petty Republics or 
} sense which they are establishing in various parts of 
the country. It is wonderful that a belief in the efficacy 
of grand sentiments and fine phrases should survive the 
experience of the last three months. 


The present Minister is either more honest than his im- 
mediate predecessors, or he has learned wisdom from their 
disgraceful failure. For,some time past there has been no 
parleying with rebels, and Seville and Valencia have been 
reconquered. It would seem that the insurgent leaders are as 
incapable as the Government from which they have revolted 
of commanding the obedience of their followers. The muti- 
neers of the regular army have risen, not against the national 
flag, but for the purpose of claiming an exemption from the 
duty of fighting. Any officer in the service of the Govern- 
ment who can induce two or three regiments to follow him 
easily overpowers resistance; and the armed rabble of 
Volunteers readily join the ranks of the party which 
seems at the moment likely to be victorious. On the whole, 
the prospects of the State have improved within two or 
three weeks through the weakness and disorganization 
of the insurgents. Conrreras has been defeated in the 
field, and it is hoped that he may soon be taken 
prisoner; but Carthagena still holds out, and fresh 
insurrections break out from time to time in unex- 
pected places. The garrison of Barcelona is con- 
stantly threatening open mutiny; and probably the town 
might already have proclaimed its independence but for 
the vicinity of the Carlist bands. It is remarkable 
that, notwithstanding the dissolution of civil and military 
obedience, the Royalists make no visible progress. With 
twenty thousand men Don Cartos might march unresisted 
to Madrid; but his lieutenants are unable to collect any 
considerable force; and probably they are aware that 
beyond the provinces which they at present occupy they 
are absolutely without a party to support them. Even the 
clerical influence is not wholly on their side. Queen 
IsaBELLA was as devout as she was indifferent to moral 
considerations ; and only a year or two before her fall she 
received from the Pore the gift of the golden rose which 
was reserved for saintly princesses who have deserved well 
of the Holy See. On the eve of the revolution of 1868 
her Government had determined to occupy Rome in the 
omy of the French garrison which the Emperor required 
or his meditated attack on Prussia. According to CasTELar, 
the reign of Don Cartos would revive the horrors of 
Trserius and Nero; and it would be better that Spain 
should be plunged into the depths of the sea than that the 
legitimate Pretender should establish himself at Madrid. 
It is perhaps more to the purpose to remark that a faction 
which has been unable to profit by the existing anarchy will 
never be strong enough to command general obedience. 

The curious question of international law which was 
raised by the resolute proceedings of a German naval 
officer appears for the present to be left in abeyance. 
Captain Werner acted without instructions from his 
Government, and his vigorous measures have not been sub- 
sequently approved. It may be conjectured that Prince 
Bismanck’s hesitation proceeds rather from indisposition to 
recognize the Madrid Government than from excessive 
delicacy in dealing with insurgents. Conrreras, as a rebel, 
would find little sympathy at Berlin; but, as a bigamist 
is sometimes acquitted because his first marriage is proved 
to have been invalid, rebellion presupposes a legitimate 
authority, which has not yet been recognized as appertaining 
to the Meock&sean Government of Spain. The Ministers, 
with questionable patriotism, requested all foreign Powers 
to treat the crews of the revolted ships as pirates, but, in 


the estimation of the German CHANcELLOR, SALMERON himself 
may perhaps be a rebel. The English Government, re- 
flecting perhaps on the miscarriages which occurred during 
the American Civil War, abstained from affording protection 
to its subjects at Carthagena at the time when it was most 
urgently needed. Itwas not perhaps thought expedient either 
to capture Contreras’s squadron, or to allow it belligerent: 
rights at the cost of offending the dominant party at Madrid_ 
It was to avoid similar difficulties that the QUEEN’s proclama- 
tion was issued in 1861; and notwithstanding the remon- 
strances and invectives of the Federal Government, it ig 
right that in all cases of civil war the commanders of 
English cruisers should be furnished wlth definite instruc- 
tions. As a general rule, it may be assumed that any 
usurping Government which can send a squadron to sea is 
sufficiently regular to relieve the officers and crews from 
liability to the charge of piracy. Although their own 
Government may afterwards think fit to punish them as 
traitors, foreign Powers are not bound to inquire into the 
merits of rebels, or, in other words, into their chances of 
success. The rigid neutrality of England in the American 
Civil War led to much unfounded abuse, and ultimately, 
through the timidity of the English Government, to dis- 
credit and loss; but no alternative course of policy would 
have been either more prudent or equally justifiable. It is 
not at present likely that any part of Spain will be able to 
effect a permanent secession ; but a Government which is 
for the time unable to protect foreigners in any part of its 
dominions has no right to complain of a provisional recog- 
nition of the authorities which may happen to exercise 
local sovereignty. 


The eulogists of the Spanish Republic who have lately 
been reduced to perform the humbler function of apologists 
busy themselves in proving that political communities, and 
Spain in particular, may continue to exist, and almost to 
thrive, in the absence of government. It is true that in 
low organizations vitality is too widely diffused to be 
readily exposed to a mortal blow. It is credible that in 
many parts of Spain men may pursue their ordinary course 
of business and pleasure, although empty declaimers exer- 
cise precarious authority at the capital, while the army and 
navy dissolve themselves by successive mutinies, and the 
nation is split up into accidental fragments. A degraded 
population may be insensible to national honour and in- 
ditferent to public safety as long as its own convenience is 
not immediately affected. It is idle for those who sympa- 
thize with Republics and revolutions to boast that there was 
no robbery in Carthagena at the moment when the respect- 
able portion of the inhabitants, knowing well the character 
of the insurgent populace, were flying from the town in 
thousands. Indiscriminate massacre and plunder never follow 
immediately on a political revolution. The admirers of the 
Carthagena rebels are the same who applauded the esta- 
blishment of the Federal Republic at Madrid because it 
had not produced within twenty-four hours the anarchy 
which has since been its natural result. It is said that wher 
an angry mastiff breaks its chain, surprise and fright check 
for the moment the indulgence of its ferocious propensities. 
A rabble which has suddenly become independent and 
supreme is for the time unconsciously restrained by inexpe- 
rience and by former habit. It seems that for some hours 
after the revolt the shops of Carthagena were frequented 
by customevss ; but business has since subsided as the 
solvent inhabitants have withdrawn; and -inevitable dis-. 
tress will not fail to excite the rapacity of the mob. At 
present the only hope of Spain is a reaction of loyalty in 
the army, and of regard for order among the general popu- 
lation. If the present Ministers or their successors recon- 
quer the seceding districts, they will be superseded by the 
successful commanders, who in their turn will probably 
make terms with one of the monarchical parties. If the 
dissolution of military obedience proceeds still further, the 
Republic may for a time nominally survive, but civil and 
political society may perhaps almost cease to exist. 


HONOURS AND REWARDS IN THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 


. Times did a good service when it took the oppor- 

tunity of our Ashantee alarm to call attention to a 
subject on which there has been too much reticence in the 
press—the peculiar distribution of military employment and 
rewards which has been hitherto the rule in our army. Our 
contemporary’s complaints of what to civilians must needs 
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seem to be a scandal have been loudly echoed; and the 
main facts alleged have nowhere been questioned, yet they 
appear so strange as to call for special explanation. In at- 
tempting to give this explanation we shall charge no 
one individual with the responsibility due to an antiquated 
and evil system. The convenient impersonality conveyed 
in the mysterious words “the Horse Guards” may well 
serve our turn, as it does that of the military journals ; 
though some one in the last resort must evidently be re- 

nsible for those omissions to give proved merit its due 
weight of which the nation has a right to complain. 

Few persons, we suppose, will deny the proposition 
that the fittest reward for a successful soldier, whilst still 
able to. bear arms, is to give him that higher military 
employment for which his services and talents have 
marked him out. And lest any one should doubt 
what is the duty of the authorities in this matter, 
we may refer to a striking e in the Queen’s 
Regulations which lays down that “it is essential to the 
“ good of Her Majesty’s Service that the Commander-in- 
“ Chief should be made thoroughly acquainted with the 
“ actual state of every corps . . . and that he should have, 
“ as far as possible, a personal knowledge of the merits and 
“ capacity of officers, and more especially of those in command 
“ of corps, of all arms, with a view to their being selected 
“ on future occasions for situations of greater responsibility.” 
Nothing could be more admirable than the spirit of this 
paragraph; and, though applied in the first instance to 
ordinary peace inspections, its spirit plainly bears more 
forcibly still on those higher services or specially heroic 
deeds which from time to time illumine the annals of our 
army. There is no pretence here that the high authority 
named should be bound in his selection by a conventional 
belief in the superiority of any one arm for command, or 
worse, by the traditional claims of any particular branch to 
an invidious preference. The best place to the best man, 
and the good of the service above all—that is the only rule 
admitted. 


But is this the spirit in which selection is really made? 
Are these the principles on which our staff has hitherto 
been chosen? Alas for fine sounding words and well-drawn 
regulations when they conflict with long-standing privileges 
and secret personal influence! In reality the word “ officers 
“ of all arms” have hitherto been interpreted so as practi- 
cally to exclude the scientific corps. If the good of the 
service and the advantage of the country which maintains 
it had been really studied, should we have heard, for 
example, at the first hint of a crisis in the chequered history 
of our colonies, of the deliberate neglect of one of our 
most promising soldiers? For, taking him all in all, 
viewing his past services, his character, and the youth 
which to a commander in the field is so invaluable, we 
have no hesitation in expressing our conviction that, if the 
real pinch came, either at home or abroad, there is 
scarcely a name on our Army List from which the country 
would have more to hope than from Colonel Gorpoy, ex- 
General-in-Chief of “ the Ever-victorious Army.” 


Reference has already been made to Colonel Gorpon’s 
case, and we could not have a better one to illustrate 
have studied the history of 

is overthrow of the Taepi ai never to be w 
of speaking of the genius vith which he carried ite 
undertaking. When Gorpon was first placed in command 
of a small force raised locally to protect the environs of 
Shanghae, the fierce pretender known as “The Heavenly 
“ King ” had devastated the country to within sight of that 
great mart, subdued all the neighbouring provinces, and 
upparently consolidated his power firmly in them. Repeated 
defeats by his hordes of the Imperial troops had broken the 
spirit of the latter and apparently the established superiority 
of the Taeping leaders. Worse than this, the demoralized 
feeling of the mercantile community at Shanghae, who 
were anxious at any cost to regain their lost trade, inclined 
them to intrigue against the Mandarin Government, now 
no longer able to assert its authority; whilst the mis- 
sionaries, misled by the jabber of a few New Testament 
phrases picked up in their schools, were teaching Exeter 
Hall that the bloodstained impostor of Nanking was a 
Christian at heart, who only needed a little help to get rid of 
heathenism and Conrvctus. All things at the moment seemed 
favourable to the prevalence and extension of an empire built 
on conquests more ruthless than the worst Tartar invasions 
of the middle ages, and of doctrines more degrading than 
those which Moore dreamed of when he wrote of the Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan. Such was the situation in Western 


Chinaatthe timeofGorpon’sappointment. Whenthe Foreign 
Office, misled by the fanatical friendsof the Taepings, stayed 
his hand in the following year, his work was already done. 
City after city had been recaptured. Masses of armed men 
twentyfold the number of his force had been outmanceuvred 
and dispersed, or forced to lay down their arms. The Im- 
perial forces had retaken the field with fresh confidence. 
And “ The Heavenly King,” shut into his last stronghold 
and deserted by his followers, was about to destroy himself 
in order to escape the lingering death to which, in his days 
of power, he had been wont to doom his victims. Never 
was success more brilliant or complete. And the success 
was fully matched by the readiness with which the com- 
mander of “ the Ever-victorious Army ” laid down his arms 
at the first beck of home authority, and by the modesty and 
self-denial with which he shrank from the rewards pressed 
on him by the gratitude of Pekin. A man who had wrought 
such wonders with means so modest as a levy of Coolies 
officered by the refugees of our China trade needed, we 
may be sure, only to be put to the highest tests to show 
how just those were who had marked him out in his 
Crimean days as a youth whose extraordinary genius for 
war could not be surpassed in the army that lay before 
Sebastopol. 


It can hardly have been an dccident that left Gorpon 
henceforth unemployed and unnoticed save by the step of 
brevet rank such as is the usual reward of ordinary war 
service. That successes are viewed by our authorities not 
so much according to the merits as according to the uniform 
of him who wins them, has been forcibly shown by the 
contrast between this case and that of the Red River Expe- 
dition, and the rewards heaped on Colonel Wotsetey for 
his conduct. Richly did that gallant young soldier deserve 
the honours conferred upon him, although to compare his 
operations with the marvellous campaign round Soochow 
would be an absurdity which he probably would be the first 
to condemn. But, happily for WoLsELEy, his name was 
not on the lists of the scientific services. So knighthood 
and important office at headquarters, the due meed of his 
great merits, were no sooner earned than they were un- 
grudgingly bestowed; and it is now announced that the 
government of Cape Coast Castle, with the command of the 
troops there, has been entrusted to this officer, who did not 
have the misfortune to be an Artilleryman or Engineer. 

Narrer of Magdala has, indeed, been often named as one 
instance at least that a scientific soldier may reach high 
command in the British service. But to do this is to show 
little knowledge of the realities of his case. For Narizr 
owed his Abyssinian opportunity directly to the fact that he 
was already commanding at Bombay. And that he was 
thus highly placed, so far from its being at the instance of 


the Horse Guards, was due solely to the Indian Minister, 


himself a civilian, who absolutely refused to yield to the 
objection raised at home to an Engineer’s receiving the 
commission of a Commander-in-Chief. In fact, although 
selected by the Indian Government, who knew his worth 
and appreciated his services, it needed all the firmness of 
the India Office to prevent Napier’s claims being barred by 
the prejudice against his cloth. 

And, as the Engineers have fared, so has it been with the 
Artillery. Excepting only Wits of Kars, whose oppor- 
tunities were given him by the Foreign Office, and whose 
services, following these opportunities, were so approved 
by the voice of the country as to place him above the 
reach of professional jealousy, it will be proved, when 
the Return which was lately moved for by Mr. W. H. 
Smith is presented, that the generals of that arm, how- 
ever serviceable in peace, however distinguished in 
war, have, with one exception, found no place in our com- 
mands. Woolwich itself, indeed, being but a great Artillery 
school, is left to the corps; but only, as it were, on 
the condition that Artillerymen are to aspire to nothing else. 
The practice of other armies, the teachings of our own 
history in India (where this weak prejudice has been forced to 
yield to such practical necessities asthose which sent PoLLock 
to Afghanistan), the signal example of Naroteon becoming 
from a major of Artillery the greatest captain the world ever 
knew—all these are urged in vain on those who bestow our 
commands. Itisevenasserted that, when an appointment was 
not long since vacant which concerned the future of our 
staff far more than any other, and an officer was named for 
it as it were unanimously, whose eminence in military 
knowledge forbade any comparison of his claims with 
those of others, the old objection was raised at the last 
moment. Had it not been that once more a civilian 
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overlook their military claims. The true explanation is at 
once a plainer and more painful one. Hitherto our army 
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Minister, moved by the pressure of public opinion, was firm 
in a right decision, the nation would have been deprived 
of the services of one of the most distinguished of its 
servants for no other reason than that he chanced to be an 
Artilleryman. 

Strange as these facts appear, they may be explained 
in a few words. For it is not an answer to say, as Sir H. 
Srorks replied to Mr. W. H. Smrrs, that Artillery and 
Engineer officers are notoriously selected for various civil 
employments of a lucrative and honourable character. If 
they are found, by reason of original training or of after: 
studies, so peculiarly fitted for responsible positions, this is 
but a stronger reason that the Horse Guards should not’ 


has been composed of two great sections, the purchase and 
the non-purchase or scientific corps. Commands and high 
honours have been always regarded by its heads as part of 
the fair guerdon of purchase, when purchase was accom- 
panied by desert. But desert alone, coupled with mere pro- 
fessional knowledge and hard service, has never had a share 
in them. Those on whom it fell to select, having been 
brought up in, and living constantly among, the purchase 
side of the profession, have hitherto viewed the scientific 
branches as a good and useful set of instruments, very pro- 
perly to be encouraged in their technical duties, and to be 
rewarded, in their own line strictly, for special excellence in 
them. But any attempt on their part to step beyond the 
barriers of professional demarcation and seek the genuine 
soldier's prize, the command of a mixed body of troops, 
has been regarded as a sort of robbery of those who had paid 
for their steps. This, we believe, is the simple solution of 
the whole matter. But this odious and unwise division 
of the army has at last been swept away on the demand of 
the nation. Let us hope that with purchase will be buried 
the abuses which sprang from it, and that the army may 
in future be administered in the spirit of the neglected 
Regulations, so that those “of all arms” who have shown 
true merit “may be selected for situations of greater re- 
“ sponsibility.” 


THE ACCIDENT SEASON. 


HERE is a remarkable significance in the period of the 
year at which the worst railway accidents usually 
pen. Railway accidents and grouse come into season 
together. Accidents of a more or less serious kind are of 
course going on every day, but the great massacres of the 
year are reserved for the weeks between the end of July and 
the beginning of September. The recurrence of some ap- 
palling railway catastrophe somewhere about August may 
predicted with almost as much certainty as the course of 

a comet or the return of the equinectial gales. A prophetic 
almanack-maker need have no hesitation in annually ap- 
pointing a terrific smash for this fatal season. We have 
only to go back a year or two to see how regularly and 
systematically these things happen. In this respect at least 
railway punctuality is singularly unfailing. The fearful 
slaughter on the Manchester and Wolverhampton line, 
when fifteen were killed and one hundred maimed 
and wounded; the Helmshore accident, ten killed and 
forty injured; the Clayton Tunnel aceldama, twenty 
killed and one hundred wounded; the Abergele accident— 
all happened in August or the early days of September. 
The Kirtlebridge accident of last year was only a week or 
so out of its time. And now we find that the railway 
slaughter season has set in again with unabated severity. 
The disaster at Wigan has been followed by a rush of other 
so-called accidents. On Saturday it was repeated on a 
small scale at Miles Platting, where two carriages of a 
train struck the points and were thrown off the metals. As 
at. Wigan, the poimts are of the patent interlocking kind, 
and we are assured that they were found to be set in the 
right direction. The history of the train which was broken 
into two parts last Saturday week at Wigan has also 
just been completed, and shows us railway management 
in its perfection. It appears that the carriages which 
escaped—by an accident, we should say—at Wigan 
would, but for another accident, have been made an 
end of at Coatbridge. At this point the engine broke 
down, and the passengers found themselves helplessly 
stuck fast on the main line, with the limited mail 
bearing down upon them. A man was sent back a mile on 


an unavailing attempt to stop the limited mail, which soon 


after dashed up just as the other train by a desperate 
and final effort of its exhausted engine, ean pet" into a 
siding which was providentially at hand. 

It may be safely said that there is nothing about which 
there is so little that is really accidental as these so-called 
railway accidents, and this is especially true of the August 
massacres. Their regular recurrence at this season is any- 
thing but a fortuitous coincidence. Like causes produce like 
effects, and it is simply because all the causes of accidents 
are in active operation at this period that accidents occur, 
This is the busy season on the railways, and the resources 
of a system which is severely strained by the ordinary 
demands upon it break down necessarily under an attempt 
to make it do an impossible amount of work. It has been 
proved that the train which was broken in two at Wigan was 
of exceptional length. It comprised twenty-five carriages, 
or five more than the longest that had previously been 
despatched, the ordinary number of carriages in this train 
being fifteen or less. It was the business of the pointsman 
at Wigan when the train went through to open the points 
in order to turn the Staleybridge train, which immediately 
followed, into the siding. This second train had already 
been signalled, and if the pointsman had acted on the. 
supposition that the tourist train was not more than its 
usual length, he would have turned the points just in time 
to catch the hind part of the train. Whether he actually 
did so or not will perhaps never be cleared up, but it is 
possible that the exceptional and unprecedented length of 
the train may have disturbed his calculations. The official 
witnesses at this inquiry have given a wonderful account of 
Wigan station. It is an important junction, at which 
three or four different lines meet. About two hundred and 
thirty trains pass through it daily, of which thirty-five 
go through without stopping. All the passenger trains 
that do not stop go through “ pretty much at full speed, 
“with steam on.” The station.master says the trafiic is 
incessant, and shunting is continually going on. In ad- 
dition to the regular trains just enumerated, there are 
special trains and engines always flying to and fro, and “in 
“the season sometimes six or seven excursion trains in a 
“day.” The shunting has very much increased, and is 
increasing, and the lines used by the trains which do not 
stop, as wellas by the stopping traffic, are frequently blocked 
in this way. Herewe have all the elements of disaster. 
A narrow, confined junction, overwhelmed with traffic ; 
shunting on the main line constantly going on; irregular 
trains flying about; and, to make the thing perfect, “the 
“* Manchester ‘train,” the station-master tells us, “is occa- 
“ sionally run down the wrong line to save time.” There 
are “sometimes trains standing on both sides of the plat- 
“ form, and when there are two or three trains on each 
“ side” —which happens repeatedly during the day—“ they 
“are sometimes rather hard pushed for staff.” The 
station-master ako thinks they “could do with more 
“room.” To attend to this incessant and bewildering 
traffic there are only a station-master, two inspectors, a 
foreman, and seven regular porters, with a couple of 
parcel porters, and occasionally one or two odd men. 
Yet in staff and accommodation Wigan is said to be 
much superior to most other North-Western stations. The 
engine-driver, SrawPert, says that the drivers always 
look back carefully as they pass through Wigan, “ because 
“ it is such a dangerous place.” There is a very great strain 
on the shackles, owing to the rising of the bank, and after 
that there is a slight fall inthe road. Yet the trains always 
run through it at fall speed, though the district engineer 
has gone so far as to admit that “after an accident of this 
“ sort one could not help thinking it might be desirable not 
“ to run at such a speed through the station.” But he was 
staunch in maintaining that “a bulge or excrescence on the 
“ main line, in conjunction with high speed,” rather adds 
to the charm of railway travelling. It can only be owing 
to a series of the most surprising accidents that people are 
not constantly being killed at Wigan and similar stations. 
In fact, the station accommodation on the North-Western— 
look at Lancaster, another important station, for instance— 
is altogether disgraceful. 

There is nothing more disheartening than. writing about 
railway accidents which are not accidents at all, but 
simply the necessary and inevitable consequences of the 
reckless mismanagement and parsimony of the Companies. 
It is supposed that the press forms or guides public 
opinion, and that public opinion is omnipotent. But 
‘against these powerful corporations public opinion can do 
nothing. Year after year the same things happen, and the 
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same remarks are made. We could pick up, almost at 
random, a back volume of this or any other journal, and 
find there an article which would be just.as appropriate to 
existing circumstances as if it had been freshly written. 
Newspapers, Board of Trade Inspectors, and all sorts of 
people are continually preaching the same sermon, but it is 
to deaf ears. It is nine years now since the QuEEN herself 
addressed to the Companies a personal remonstrance, which 
had almost the tone of humble entreaty, and begged them 
to try to kill as few of her subjects as possible. But 
nothing came of it. Railway Boards are quite aware 
that, as indeed Her Masesty pointed ont, they have a 
monopoly of the business, and that they can do as they 
like. It would appear that, on a cool calculation of 
fit and loss, they have come to the conclusion that it 
is cheaper to kill off their thousands of passengers, and ran 
the risk of being sued for damages, than to spend money 
in the first instance in providing for the safety of travellers. 
Sir E. Warxi ingenuously observed the other day, in 
reference to an alarm of gers who stopped a train 
because it had a red-hot axle, “ Very probably it would 
“have run to the end of the journey in safety”; that is 
to say, there was always a chance for the passengers, and 
what more could they expect? And this is really the 
happy-go-lucky principle on which railways are worked. 
Tt is clear, at least, that it is only in regard to the pecuniary 
consequences of accidents that Directors are at all sensitive, 
and that the remedy is to be sought in providing more 
means of making the Companies smart in 
pocket for their misdeeds. It is impossible to imagine any 
form in which public spirit—if there is anything of the 
kind left in the country—could be more honourably or 
usefully displayed than in organizing resistance to these 
reckless and unscrupulous corporations. _ 


PILGRIMS TO PARAY-LE-MONIAL. 


\ \ TE took occasion a year to call attention to the revived 
' passion for pilgri ughout Catholic Europe, which 
appears still to be rapidly on the increase, and has now extended 
to our own country. In some shape or other, no doubt, the 
custom is not only as old as Christianity, but is common to all the 
principal religions of the world. Nor is this surprising when we 
consider how much there is to recommend it to the devotion, the 
curiosity, and, not least, the “love of novelty,” which, as the old 
Eton Grammar reminds us, is also an instinct of human nature. 
Few Christians probably, of whatever communion, would view 
unmoved the scenes of the life and death of the Saviour, though 
they might not attach any supernatural virtue to a visit to Pales- 
tine; and we can easily understand the sentiment which, in an age 
of intense religious conviction, inspired the earlier Crusades. But 
the Holy Land has ceased to be the favourite resort of 
ilgrims, though Mr. Cook may have done something in our own 
~ to rehabilitate its claims. Rome had already in the middle 
ages become the chief centre of Catholic devotion, instead of Jeru- 
salem, and in 1300 Boniface VIII. established the “jubilee year,” 
originally instituted as a centenary festival, but which came by 
rapid pag to be observed first every fiftieth, then every thirty- 
third, finally every twenty-fifth year. But pongiciene i 
the Mecca of modern Catholicism, it shares its honours with a 
subordinate of miraculous up and down 
ev of the Continent, more especially in Italy and France. 
Tee pilgri to Assisi and which have lately 
something of a political character, have been forbidden 
by the Italian Government on the very sufficient = of the 
unwashed” in the hot season and with cholera in the air. But no 
such prohibition is of course té be looked for from the present 
French Government, and the rival attractions of Lourdes and La 
Salette having for the present been exhausted, there is just now a 
tremendous run, if the expression may be pardoned, on Paray-le- 
Monial, and land is called upon to supply its contingent of 
devotees. We should be sorry to say anything that could justi 
cause pain to religious minds, and the pilgrim idea, as the va 4 
would it, is too ancient and too widespread not to deserve 
respectful teatnent even from those who fail to sympathize 
with it. But there are pilgri and pilgrimages. It 
surely makes some difference how the journey is conducted and 
what is its omy bourne. It is not quite the same thing, for 
instance, whether the locality selected is indelibly associated in the 
minds of Christians.with the most sacred scenes of the Gospel nar- 
rative, or whether it is a grotto where two children, whose subse- 
quent career has by no.means improved their reputation for piety 
or veracity, professed to have seen a vision of “Qur Lady of La 
Salette,” who talked to them in very bad Freneh, and ecommuni- 
cated some secret which the Pope is said to have put aside as 
“nonsense ” when it.was told him, and for which, at all events, 
nobody is any the wiser. 
» But before pining the claims of. -le-Monial on the 
reverence of the faithful, it is almost i ible to repress a smile 


at the programme of the proposed expedition from England. A 
pilgrimage was formerly regarded, if not exactly as an act of 
penance, certainly not as a pleasure trip. We have all heard of the 
cunning pilgrim who boiled-his peas, but our modern pietists are 
wiser in their generation. They not only dispense with peas in 
their shoes altogether, but with all the toils and pains of 
pedestrianism. ‘Now there is no reason why a church should be 
dirty or uncomfortable, but still it is not a drawing-room, 
and one might pardonably feel a little sceptical as to the ardent 
devotion of a worshipper who bargained in the first place for a 
well-cushioned and well-curtained pew and an aristocratic congre- 
gation. Our English pilgrims, however, are to travel first-class, 
under the most distinguished patronage. If only a sufficient number 
ean be induced to send in their names—and there are loud com- 
plaints of the tardiness of English Roman Catholics in responiling to 
these attractive offers—the devout excursionists will have a special 
train and a special steamboat to themselves. The united Catholic 
hierarchy, assembled in Provincial Council at Ware under Arch- 
bishop Manning, have bestowed their solemn benediction on the 
enterprise, and the Duke of ‘Norfolk is to conduct it. The 
ilgrims will start from Charing Oross on Tuesday morn- 
ing, September 2, sleep at Paris—where hotel accommodation 
will be provided for beforehand—start next morning at 
eleven o'clock for Paray-le-Monial, where they are to arrive the 
same evening, and may reach town again on Friday evening, after 
four days very agreeably spent. And the whole cost, first-class, 
will be only 5/., with 10s, a day for hotel expenses. It is 
suggested that those who cannot go themselves may provide 
the requisite sum for sending a substitute who cannot pay his 
own expenses. Pilgrims whose tourist aspirations are more 
extensive can also be gratified; “ether arrangements will be made 
Yor those who desire to make a se od in France.” In short, 
it is to be a sort of magnified Whit-Monday trip, with the further 
advantage that in this case the ways of pleasantness are also the 
ways of piety, and virtue is its own re in this life as well as in 
the next. It was Dr. Binney, we believe, who published a dis- 
course on “‘ How to make the Most of both Worlds.” Were he nota 
pe ste Protestant, he might find a new illustration of his very 
comfortable theology in the pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial. It is 
all the rage in France just now, and Frenchmen of every class, 
from bishop to peasant—to say nothing of Frenchwomen—are 
swelling the stream by thousands and tens of thousands. But in 
England, as we hinted before, the scheme seems rather to han 
fire, in —_ of all the machinery of press and pulpit devo 
to its furtherance, and the delicate flavour of archiepiscopal and 
ducal grace which is suffused over it. Englishmen are not as 
Frenchmen, and if this first-class pilgrimage has an air of the 
ludicrous, when considered from another point of view it is open 
to graver criticism. There are devotions and devotions, and one 
which combines the maximum of credulity with the minimum of 
reason—remembering the story of Margaret Alacoque, we 
feel inclined to add of reverence—is not the most likely to approve 
itself tothe more sober piety of our countrymen. But what, it 
may be asked, is the larity of Paray-le-Monial, and why is it 
chosen for a resort of pilgrimage? ‘We will explain as well as we- 


can. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth , when the quarrel 
between the Jesuits and Jansenists was at its height, and the 
former were doing all in their power to promote that sensuous and 
mechanical style of devotion with which their adversaries so 
bitterly reproached them, there was a nun at the Convent of the 
Visitation at Paray-le-Monial, named Margaret Mary Alacoque. 
She had a disease of the breast, for which she is said, accord- 
ing to the practice of the time, to have been bled 192 times. 
But the disease was, in her own bably sincere) belief, the 
result of a miraculous visitation. e details, which are copi- 
ously related in her biography, are not pleasant to repeat. 
Thus much we ma iefly state; she asserted that she had 
been visited by Our Lord, who leaned His head on her breast, 
extracted her heart, and placed it in His own, where she 
saw it enveloped in flames. It was then replaced in her 
bosom, which ever after retained the wound, and she was 
charged, among other thiugs, to communicate to the Church 
His desire that the worship of the Sacred Heart should be 
established. From that time forward she felt constant pain, 
whieh had to be relieved was favoured 
with other ‘visions also, of Holy Trinity, and of Saints 
and Angels, on which we need not dwell. Her stories were 
very properly treated at the time as hallucinations—sutfficiently 
common mans—and of the real nature of her disease there 
was no doubt. But some: later she came under the direction 
of the Jesuit Father La Colombiére, who saw his opportunity, 
and made the most of it. From that time the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart beeame a speciality of the Order. Tn 1729 Languet, 
Bishop of Soissons, afterwards Archbishop of Sens, wrote a Life 
of Margaret ue. He wasaman of some power, but a vehe- 
ment partisan of the Jesuits, and had poured out all the viais of 
his most scathing contempt on the Jansenist miracles, some of which 
are by a stronger weight of testimony than perha 
any other modern oecurrences of the kind. But he endorsed the 
whole-story of t’s revelations, and his book excited such 
ridicule that he to withdraw the first edition, and even in its 


‘corrected form it was looked coldly on by his friends as quite 
‘unworthy of him. An Italian translation of it was suppressed 


by Olement XIV., and De Oaylus, Bishop of Auxerre, wrote on 
the other side to expose the absurdity of the legend. The 
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subject was referred to the other day in the French Assembly in 
the debate on the new expiatory church to be erected on Mont- 
martre, which it was intended—though the proposal has now been 
struck out of the Bill—to dedicate to the Heart. M. 
Tolain observed that this devotion was rejected by a great part of 
the Catholic world, that it had been condemned by one Pope and 
many doctors of the Church, and that a French Bishop (De 
Caylus) had described the Life of its foundress as “one of the 
worst books ever written.” But of course the Jesuits had their 
way, and the new cult—supplemented, if not ultimately over- 
shadowed, by the auxiliary worship of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, of which another inspi nun was the foundress— 
advanced rapidly under their auspices. In 1794 an ex- 
Jesuit founded a Society of the Sacred Heart, designed to be a 
virtual continuation of the suppressed Order; and in 1800 
some ex-Jesuits in Paris established an Order of nuns of the 
Sacred Heart ( ge imown as Jesuitesses), which was ap- 
proved by Leo > I.,and has some one hundred establishments 
at present in different — of the world. It was Maria 
Theresa “of the Sacred ” who, in 1771, predicted the 
speedy and terrible death of Clement XIV. ; a prophecy fulfilled— 
as many thought by means of poison—three years afterwards. It 
was not till 1836, after the Jesuits had been re-established, and were 

svaining their old ascendency at Rome, that the process of Margaret 
‘Alacoque's Beatification was commenced, and it was only com- 

leted in 1864, when Pius IX., at their urgent solicitation, enrolled 
Se in the number of the Blessed. The spirit of her revelations as 
communicated by Father La Colombiére may be inferred from one 
of the instructions addressed to her by her Divine Visitant, which 
reads like an extract from the rule of St. Ignatius. ‘Not only,” 
Christ is represented as saying to her, “must thou offer up thy 
self-will, but thy judgment and understanding, to thy superior, and 
even if thou prefer her will to mine, should she forbid what I 
have enjoined thee, I am content.” Those who desire further 
information on the subject may find it in a work published 
at Paris in 1818, Henri IV et les Jésuites. We may add that 
it is only of comparatively late years, _— through Cardinal 
Wiseman’s influence, that this peculiar “ devotion ” has been intro- 
duced into England. Old-fashioned Roman Catholics, as might 
have been expected, did not take to it “ kindly, and Bishop 
Baines, who was Vicar-Apostolic of the Western district before 
the new hierarchy was established, got into trouble at Rome for 
writing against it. No Roman Catholic bishop would venture to 
follow his example now ; but the laity may perhaps be excused if 
they manifest no great alacrity, even with the adventitious induce- 
ments of first-class accommodation and a special steamboat, to pay 
their devotions at the shrine of Margaret Alacoque, the nun 
of Paray-le-Monial. _ 


THE END OF THE SHAH. 
HERE isa v but pathetic metaphor about going up like 
T a rocket and pate like the stick, which irrecistibl 
by the recent adventures of His Majesty the Shah. He 
has passed away from us, but unfortunately he has not passed out 
of sight. He still lingers within view, dwindling and fading as 
he recedes, till soon he will be only as a faint speck on the horizon. 
The newspapers, which only a few weeks since filled their pages 
with him almost to the exclusion of everything else, have brought 
him down to a line or two of cold and distant recognition. If we 
want to trace his movements, we find them recorded in shabby 
little paragraphs hidden away in the ruck of miscellaneous tele- 
The climax of the play is long ago over, but still the 
curtain is kept up for a dull and tedious anti-climax. There can 
be no doubt that the artistic effect of the Shah’s visit has been 
spoilt by his not having been suddenly snatched up into the clouds 
when he took leave of us. He should have gone off in a blaze of 
jewels and fireworks, and disappeared while we were still wink- 
ing. Instead of this, we see him dawdling on the scene after all 
the novelty and illusion of the exhibition have been exhausted. 
He has assured every nation of Europe in turn that he takes the 
deepest interest in its welfare, and will now die happy, having seen 
it, and has gone through the stereotyped routine of fireworks and 
reviews in a hundred cities, and the performance has grown stale 
and tiresome. His gradual pate to us was a different thing. 
He started on his travels as a sort of myth, looming ely thro 
the mist, and gradually broke upon us asa reality. Every step he 
took nearer and nearer to the West stimulated curiosity, and 
all eyes were strained po: — fa figure and lineaments of the 
apparition. this helped to excite the public imagi 
even before he took his departure the prosaic reality had begun to 
be detected, and the last sparkle of romance flickered out when he 
from Paris into the hands of the select vestrymen of Swit- 
zerland. The fireworks, in fact, have burned out, and we are 
doomed to witness the silent falling of the dismal stick and the 
dull gleam of smouldering cartridge. The Shah's journey was 
certainly a great theatrical coup, but it would have finished better 
if he could only have been got home somehow underground and out 
of sight. Superfluous the veteran on the stage, and yet he is 
only a veteran of or 
aris seems to have been turning point of the poor Shah’s 
career. Till then he had been among had 
treated him seriously. The Russians and Prussians did not 
perhaps relish him very much, but at least they accepted him as a 


solid fact. The English, too, received him seriously, and with 
more favour. It happened that just then they were desperately in 
the mood for amusement, and r for a new excitement, but still 
they regarded the Shah as, on the whole, a substantial reality, and 

even grave political views concerning him. But no sooner did he 
enter Paris than he became a joke, and we should think a greater trial 
could hardly await an Eastern despot. It is said that the Shah is 
himself exceedingly fond of fun in his own way, and a recent traveller 
to Persia has described the intense enjoyment which His Majesty 
derived from launching a crew of courtiers in an india-rubber beat, 
from which the plugs had been carefully extracted, and seeing 
them gradually sink under water. It now been his own 
fate to undergo a somewhat similar operation. The plugs are 
certainly out of his boat. It is probable that the Court 
Chronicler who is supposed. to be writing a narrative of this 
wonderful journey will, for the sake of his head, be rather 
disposed to slur over the return of his master eastwards. The 
brilliant hospitality of the French could not disguise their sense 
of the drollery of the whole affair. In their eyes the Shah was 
only a sort of man in the moon, or a pasha of burlesque, such 
as Mdlle. Schneider might be expected to play up to at the 
Variétés; and the way in which he had been toned in England 
sharpened their derision. It may strike one as odd that the 
countrymen of Voltaire should take delight in such vile puns 
as “La nuit tous chats sont gris,” although it is Pa 5 in 
history that when the First Napoleon as Consul entered Paris 
with a chariot behind him, someone cried, “Ah, le char 
Yattend!” Perhaps this love of petty punning is somehow con- 
nected with the Commune, and the Fusion will set all that 
and many other things right. But if the puns were poor 
enough, there was at least a sense of humour in treating 
the Persian monarch as a joke; and since then nobody has 
been able to think of him seriously. Our own fit of enthusiasm 
on the subject, the shouting mobs and D gry frenzy of 
vulgar curiosity, will hardl the ordeal of cool reflection. 
Englishmen are usually shy and reticent from their fear of 
making fools of themselves, and it is unfortunate that in this in- 
stance the apprehension of that result did not prevent it from 
happening. e reaction which had set in almost before the Shah 
left our + is not very likely to have a favourable effect upon 
the financial speculations with which the visit was associated. It 
was, of course, right and fitting that a foreign monarch should be 
received in a becoming manner by the Government, and there was 
no reason why the people should not give him a civil greet- 
ing. But there are Timite in such cases which cannot be over- 
stepped without loss of self-respect, and unhappily these limits 
were s d. It may have been no business of ours to sit in 
judgment on the Shah, and it was reasonable that we should desire 
to attach him as an ally; but experience of Eastern rulers has 
shown that sycophantic adulation is not always the most effectual 
means of securing their esteem, and that they are apt to measure 
the power of those with whom they are brought into contact by 
the Fgnity with which they conduct themselves. In any case, the 
fact remains that the sovereign of perhaps the most wretched, 
oppressed, and miserably misgoverned kingdom in the world has 
been received in a very different way from other potentates who 
have visited our shores. The Swiss, as a nation of innkeepers, 
probably considered themselves bound to show every encourage- 
ment to travellers from a distance, and had their own reasons 
for welcoming a new nationality to their international table- 
dhéte. But the Austrians and Italians seem to have caught up 
the tone of badinage from the French. The Austrians have 
been making great fun of the astrologer who is supposed to de- 
termine for the Shah whether the hours fixed for his appointments 
are propitious. It is said that the seer is careful to provide him- 
self with arguments against moving until he is quite sure that his 
master is ready, and it is added that His Majesty’s recent hosts 
have not been quite so patient under his persistent unpunctuality 
as those further West. 

Among the latest despatches concerning the Shah’s progress, we 
read that at Bologna he “expressed great sympathy for King 
Victor Emmanuel and the Italian people,” and “ previous to leaving 
for Brindisi he presented the Prefect with a gold watch, and 
distributed several Persian decorations.” At Brindisi the Shah 
again “expressed his pleasure at having met King Victor 
Emmanuel, at the same time wishing the Italian nation every 
prosperity,” and no doubt there was another distribution of 
watches and decorations. One of the curiosities of this journey 
will be a list of the gifts which the Shah has distributed in 
Europe, and the articles which he has received in return, with a 
statement of the weight and dimensions of the vast heap of official 
addresses which have been presented to His Majesty, and which he 
is supposed to be carrying back with him to Teheran. It is 
said that in his own country the Shah leads a simple 
life, and it will probably have new charms for him on his return 
home. It is impossible to imagine anything more wearisome and 
fatiguing than the endless repetition of empty ceremonies and con- 
ventional compliments. The poor man must by this time have 
had enough of state receptions, reviews, garden parties, and official 
addresses which could neither be prevented nor evaded. It is now 
nearly three months since he first reached Europe, and during the 
whole of that period he has been the victim of incessant and 
exhausting hospitalities. He has now reached Constantinople, 
and may consider himself once more in the East. The laborious 
monotony of his movements must surely during the last few 
weeks have become irksome and unpleasant. It is not unreason- 
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able to conjecture that, if circumstances had permitted, he would 

ladly have escaped by a short cut from the civilities which have 
Ce heaped on Pim, wad that some of his hosts would also not 
have been violently i. ge if they had been’ spared the 
necessity of entertaining him. It is obvious that a journey of this 
kind places both parties in a false position, because it is a 
position of obligation and constraint. The countries which are 
visited feel bound to’do the honours to their guest, while he, on 
his side, having accepted hospitality in one quarter, cannot refuse 
the offer of it in another. journey will entail a heavy drain 
on the resources of a sadly squeezed and impoverished country, 
and, if it has ministered to the personal gratification of the 
monarch, that is about all that can be said for it. It would be 
ridiculous to suppose that it can be attended with any political 
results. It is possible that the Shah may be weak enough to 
in ine that personal observation during a hasty tour under highly 
artificial circumstances has enabled him to measure the relative 
strength of Euro Powers, and to gauge their feelings towards 
himself. If so, that only proves his folly, and there is no reason 
to suppose that conclusions drawn in this manner are at all likely 
to be less fallacious than those which he might have formed at 
home. A confidential counsellor with leisure and funds might have 
been trusted to bring back a more ample and trustworthy stock 
of information than the Shah can possibly have collected during 
his round of fétes and fireworks. 

Of course when a potentate of this kind intimates his intention 
of going on his nerd i it is difficult for foreign Governments to 
point out to him that perhaps he had better stop at home. Such 
journeys are very costly, and not very profitable in other ways, 
especially as they are more likely to lead to jealousies and misun- 
derstandings than to results. It has not been announced 
that the Shah will return to Europe to offer his personal thanks to 
the subscribers to Baron Reuter’s speculations ; and even if he were 
to cherish this idea, the extreme remoteness of the date at which 
it would require to be fulfilled is enough to relieve us from any ap- 

rehensions on the subject. It appears that that nice prince, the 
Bultan of Zanzibar, is emulous of enjoying British hospitality, and 
that we may shortly expect him on a visit. Possibly the King of 
Dahomey may also ae with the idea of paying us a similar 
honour, and then we have a real savage at last. 


MODERN ARCHZOLOGY IN DEVONSHIRE. 


WwW. have copied the heading of an article in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, which we should have been better pleased to have 
been able to take some notice of last week, in which a new light 
has appeared to explain to us the early history of England, and 
especially of its Western portions. It is plain that the writer is 
not one of the class whom real knowledge of one subject leads 
to deal modestly with any other subject with which any acci- 
dent obliges them to deal. It is also plain that the details of the 
English Comeuu, —* in the West, are a pet subject with 
him, of he he = about which he is 
uite entitled to own the law. is opening paragraph 
wouha betray him, without going at all into ths oobalenes of his 
discourse. ‘London task-work in July,” “the great northward 
and continental | wane of August,” “ the serious work of sport- 
ing,” “ science and literature shrinking within their proper dimen- 
sions ”—this kind of talk reveals the man. To those who do the 
serious work of history, whether from the professor’s chair, in the 
parsonage, or in the country-house, all this is simply the amusing 
chatter of one who knows only a single very narrow form of 
pr this Kite flight of playful cockn 
r this little flight eyism, our new instructor 
condescends so faras to “fix his graver sc nay the proceedings of 
the antiquarian division of those wayfarers.” The class of “ way- 
farers,” as far as we can understand this style of writing, takes in 
the members of the Archeological Institute holding their meeting 
at Exeter, the regiments passing to Dartmoor, and—we do not 
exactly see why—an “abundant and agreeable clerical sprinkling,” 
and “the female half of the Devonian race,” whose “ oscillating 
tastes” are said to “find balance and repose” between “red coats 
and black.” This kind of talk hardly prepares us for grave dis- 
course about King A&thelstan, still less for a general discussion of the 
principles of historical evidence. Our teacher begins by telling us 


that “the history of the West of England, at all events down to 
the a of the uest, is most happily obscure.” He then goes 
on thus :— 


Its remote situation and the habits of its people placed it in the 
proverbially blessed condition of a land without annals. Its memories of 
courts and battles were legendary only—those of Arthur and his Round 
Table, or of the landing (equally well authenticated) of Brutus the Trojan 
at Totnes. All that is really known—that is, on fair and consistent chronicle 
authority—of the events which occurred in it might be comprised within a 
couple of octavo That a struggle, or succession of struggles, must 
have taken place there before Devonshire and Cornishmen were confined 
within their now respective limits must needs be inferred from probabilities ; 
but all dependable record concerning it has vanished like those of Milton’s 
“ battles between kites and crows.” 


; but the writer hardly sees that the proposition that struggles 
took place which have failed to be they 
worth recording—which is the only meaning of the kite and crow 
saying—is hardly consistent with the other proposition that the 
men of the West have no annals because they were so peaceful; as 


this can only mean that there were no struggles at all. We are left to 
guess whether it was the Britons of those who were so ful 
that they did not withstand the invadi lish as they did in other 
parts of the island, or whether both Britons and English were so 
peaceful that the English managed to creep in unawares without 
any struggles at all. But perhaps we are not to look for very 
accurate distinctions of this kind from one who talks about 
« ependable ” and “ undependable ”—rivals, we suppose, of “ reli- 
able” and “ unreliable”—and who puts Arthur and Brutus on a 
level. The really odd thing is the principle he seems to lay down 
that nothing is to be believed unless on “ fair and consistent 
chronicle authority.” Laws, charters, documents of all kinds, 
which, when we can get them, we commonly rate higher 
than “ chronicle authority,” ere all, it would seem, to go for nothing. 
We think that Mr. Kemble alone has printed a good deal more 
than two octavo pages from Devonshire and Cornwall, to say 
nothing of a good many folio pages in Domesday, and to sa 
nothing of documents from Somerset and Dorset, two shires whi 
are surely needed to make up the West of England. We assume 
that by the “‘ Conquest ” is meant the Norman and not the English 
Conquest, and, if so, nothing can be further from peaceful than the 
pam of the West of England during the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. There was constant fighting with the Danish invaders. 
Exeter was besieged over and over again, and Ecgberht’s victory 
over Danes and Britons at Hengestesdun is generally held to have 
some bearing on Cornish history. 

We are next treated to a paragraph about Catherine the Great 
and Sir Gilbert Scott and his “ myrmidons”—we never could 
guess why that particular division of the Achaians before Troy 
should have become at once proverbial and shorn of their initial 
capital—the drift of which is that inquirers into early English 
history never venture to say “I do not know.” This the Pall 
Mail writer tells us in plain English, and so we understand him. 
We are less clear when he talks in the grand style about “the 
of dogmatism and positiveness, and the adoption 
of the categorical instead of the hypothetical style.” It is some 
comfort that hard words break no bones, but to assert that inquirezs 
into early English history never venture to say that they do not 
know, would be, in any one who had really studied the wniters and 
= of whom he is talking, a mere slander. Nothing is more 

tinctive of the critical school of inquirers, the school against 
which the Pali Mali writer has chosen to tilt, nothing distinguishes 
them ina more marked way from their + pes ny than readiness to 
say that they do not know, when they do not know. The truth is that 
this writer seems to grudge anybody knowing anything. He seems 
to look upon a time of which nothing is known as so pict ue 
that it is a pity to find out anything about it. “All that is de- 
cayed must be renewed; all that is dark brightened; all venerable 
obscurity dissipated. All must be naked, positive, glaring.” We 
confess that we are always glad to — venerable obscurity 
whenever we can ; the only question is whether we can or cannot 
dissipate it in any particular case. But this writer seems to look 
ono ity as so venerable that it is a crime to dissipate it, even 
if we have the chance. ° 

Atfter this we come to the general doctrine that 

Much of that we are now bid to receive as authentic medieval history 
consists of nothing except the crotchets of clever men, first timidly 
hazarded as guesses, then protruded as probabilities, and lastly announced as 
established propositions. 

We are less clear than we could wish about these , and about 
the second one in particular ; the process of “ protruding probabili- 
ties” is, as far as we are concerned, chemi in a good deal of 
venerable obscurity. But the crotchets are in this kind of writing 
yet more inevitable than the kites and crows. When one man has 
thought about a thing which another does not care to take the 
trouble of thinking about, it is at once so very easy and so very 
grand to pooh-pooh his conclusions as a crotchet. The formula 
comes as a matter of course ; so we are in no way disturbed by it. 
But now comes the main onslaught. “No name has been more 
glibly forward on men’s lips in Exeter last week than that of the 
ble but very hazy monarch, King Athelstan.” We are glad 
to tind AXthelstan spoken of as “respectable,” as that implies at 
least an acquittal from all share in the death of his brother. But 
when a prince who fills such a place as is filled by “Glorious 
Ethelstan,” both in insular and in Continental history, is flippantly 
set aside as “very hazy,” we suspect that the haziness is what 
— in the philosophical style of the writer, be called subjective — 
rather than objective. Our writer is so anxious to create haziness, 
venerable obscurity, and the like, that he blows out the lights on 
purpose. William of Malmesbury has treated the life of Athel- 
stan with special minuteness from lost sources. The Pall Mali 
writer indeed tells us that this is “a suggestion to which no word 
in the chronicler himself gives any support.” William of Malmes- 
bury is not a chronicler, and therefore, according to the standard 
of the Pall Mali writer, he is not entitled to belief on any matter. 
Yet we venture to believe that he did use lost sources, when he 
refers to sources which, as-far as we ever heard of, are lost. 
As we read his long, careful, and sometimes critical, account 
of Aithelstan, we find him referring to at least three such sources— 
we might say four—for he quotes at length a charter of thelstan 
himself, which, as far as w » know, is not to be found elsewhere, 
And, in referring to his other sources, he draws a marked dis- 
tinction between them as to their value. Some things, he says, 
come from ballads in wh ch he puts but little confidence (“ magis 
cantilenis per successioles temporum detritis quam libris ad 
instructiones posteriorun. elucubratis”), Other things he tells on 
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the authority of a certain “ versificus;’ from whom he quotes 
a good many Latin hexameters; but it is plain that he 
mainly relies on a contemporary writer, whom he speaks of as 
having been in dthelstan’s favour, and therefore warns us against 
his exeessive praise of his patron “ laudum nimietatum adornat 
favor Hthelstaniadhuc viventis ”), n, in the face of this, we are 
told that no word of William of Malmesbury gives any support to 
the suggestion that he followed lost sourees, one cannot help 
suspecting that the bit about Exeter is the only bit which his 
critic has read. 

As for the general value of William of Malmesbury, the student 
of history will simply smile at seeing him put on a level with 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and being told that his “ credibility does 
not stand very high with modern historians, except when they 
need him to support a theory.” William of Malmesbury has his 
faults, bat he is a writer who improves: on acquaintance. That is 
beeause his main fault, his lack of strict chronological order, which 
is at first se provoking to those who turn to him from the strictly 
annalistic writers, is closely connected with his chief merit, the 
critical and philosophical spirit in which he at least tries to write, 
and the way in which he sets before us two or more 
contending versions of the same thing. Like other people, he 
sometimes shows prejudice; he sometimes, as in the case of 
William Rufus, shows a fearof speaking the whole truth against 
powerful men; but we see no reason to suspeet him in any place 
of mere invention such as the Pai Mall writer seenis to insinuate. 
In fact, the story about Exeter‘is one which there could be no 
conceivable motive to invent. It is the sort of thing which was 
not the least likely to come into William of Malmesbury’s 
head, unless he had found it in the old con- 


temporary book to which he refers. And, though the event. 


recorded im it is not a mentioned by any other writer, 
corroborative evidence which looks the same way is not lacking. 
We venture to leok on the evidence of documents as at least equal 
to that of “ chronicles,” and documents distinetly point to a special 
‘connexion between ADthelstan and Exeter. It was at Exeter that 


-he and his Witan put forth one of the great statutes which bear 


his name—a solitary example in those days, as far as we know, of 
2 gathering of the national Council in the Western capital. All 
the charters, genuine and ious, earlier than Ead the Con- 
fessor, which are dated at Exeter or in which Exeter is mentioned, 
belong to ASthelstan’s reign. Here them is a marked feature, 
uzzing at first sight, but which the statement of William of 
tection fully explains. There is also something very amusing 
in the way in which the Pall Mali writer'calls William of Malnies- 
bury’s local knowledge in question, because he “re ts Exeter 
as a ‘ magnificent and wealthy city.’” People of this kind cannot 
understand the different standards by which things are measured 
at difierent times and places; because modern Exeter is not on a 
level with London or Paris,and because ancient Exeter was doubtless 
positively far below modern Exeter, this writer cannot understand 
the great relative position which was held by ancient Exeter, as by 
ancient Lincoln and by a crowd of other cities which have positively 
advanced, but which have relatively gone back, He m at 
the account which William of Malmesbury gives of the’ soil 
as only growing oats. We do not profess to be well up.in the 
agriculture of the district either then or now; but, at all events, 
the notion was not iar to William of Malmesbury, as the Jew 
in Richard of the Devizes, in his satirical deseription of the cities 
of England, says, “ Exonia eodem farre reficit homines et jumenta.” 
As to the statement itself, he altogether misconceives its meaning. 
He fancies that what is meant is that Devonshire was not  con- 
quered till the time of A®thelstan, whereas William of Malmes- 
bury’s story itself—to say nothing of the earlier notices of Exeter in 
the time of Hilfred and other notices of Devonshire earlier still—im- 
ies that Devonshire had long been an English ion. All that 

’illiam of Malmesbury says is that there were still Welsh citizens, 
and seemingly a te Welsh quarter, in Exeter, just as there 
was an English a French in many English towns in 
the days of the Conquest, as in Wales-and Ireland there often was an 
Englshanda Welsh or Lrish quarter,as in Germany there often was a 
German and a Wendish quarter: No one but himself ever dreamed 
of “ Luddling three great. conquests—of Yorkshire, Wales, the 
West—into a very narrow spaee for se ‘unready’ a race as the 
Saxon Kings of two or three years.” The English here isnone of the 
clearest, and as for the unready race, we can onk that here is 
some confusion between stan aod Aithened, oF perhaps 
between Aithelstan the Glorious in history and Athelstan 

elstan and his om 
“ only a hundred years before Domesday Book.” 

We are told alse that “ there isnot the shadow of authority save 
William of Malmesbury aforesaid for the fact that there ever 
existed in the district a mixed tion of Celts and Saxons 
together, any more than in Eastern or ceatral England.” We simpl 
ap to the laws of Ime, with their elaborate seale of wong 
for the Englishman and the Welshman severally, a feature whi 
isdistinctive of the West-Saxon laws, and which has no parallel in 
the laws of Kent. The writer then on to cut his fingers with 
local nomenelature, and to see a Celtic ele- 
ment in the local nomenelature of Devonshire, much more than in 
that of Somerset. We do not wish our teacherso ill as to wish to 
see him crushed, like E beneath the weight of all the 
Somersetshire Pens, but we would ask how names like Pennard 
come to be common on both sides of the Bristol Channel, and how 


the unaltered Welsh name Lydiard comes ta be so well. known, not 
only in Somerset, but even in that small part of Wiltshire where 
the Briton maintained his independence down to the battle of 
Bradford. In short, however skilful our Pall Mall teacher may 
be either in “ London task-work” or in “the serious work of 
sporting,” he would be wiser if he left modern archeology, in 
Devonshire or anywhere: else, to those who have read the ancient 
authorities, and who areable to judge of the force of what they have 


THE JOYS OF YACHTING. 
O long as Britannia continues to rule the waves, it would of 
course be rank blasphemy to sa ge against yachting. 
Nor do we propose to do so. Although we confess frankly to 
having few sympathies. ourselves with the sea, we can feel with 
the fortunate few who thoroughly enjoy it. Even out of our 
own worse than chequered experiences we can recall moments when 
our lungs expanded to a freshening breeze with voluptuous gusto, 
when we: positively enjoyed the roll of the vessel, trod the creak- 
ing planks with the tolerably assured step of one who had 
triumphed over the feebler part of his nature, and seated our- 
selves with the ravening appetite of a shark under swinging lamps 
among clattering crystal. Moments of the. kind have been but 
few and brief, it is true, and they have generally been preceded by 
several days of training more or less severe. Yet they assist us in 
appreciating the feelings of the lucky yachtsman whose peculiarly 
welded constitution raises him above the weakness common to 
humanity. Whether he is sensible of the preliminary twinges of 
those horrible spasms which prostrate ordinary landsmen in voiceless 
ony is a secret between himself and his conscience; at least in 
his imperturbable resolution he never suffers any signs of them to 
pares. If he ever does have threatenings of sea-sickness, it is 
ear that he counts upon his meals as infallible specifics. There 
is nothing delusive about the uncompromising manner in which 
handles his Imife and fork, in his reckless dealings with 
the richest entrées. If he be a smoker, he smokes on in 
defiance of the weather, and the only question that troubles him 
is snug shelter for-his cigar. Such a man is plainly in his element 
on board ship. If he be blessed with money and leisure, it is his 
bounden duty to become the posssessor of a yacht, ora fleet of them. 
The channel of his responsibilities is buoyed out for him by his 
natural gifts, and it is his business to become a patron of the noble 
calling which has made the glorious prosperity of his native land. 
Heis marked out to keep in his pay a select corps of seamen of élite, 
and to.see that they enrol themselves in the naval reserves, ready 
to respond to the call of their country, should their country ever be 
in danger. Ifhe be ambitious of racing cups, or have a turn for 
shipbuilding, so much the better. Then he is. always changing 
one stent «A another, altering a line in the hull here, or a some- 
thing in the cut of the canvas there ; encouraging industrial talent 
in Chamnel building-yards, and = on swift models for 
thrilling international contests. Perhaps he has enough of pluck 
or has mastered sufficient experience to become his own sailing- 
master. There are owners who have navigated their own yachts 
from the quiet waters of Cowes to the misty banks of Newiound- 
land. A man like that, we repeat, is to regarded as among 
the most enviable of mortals. casts off fora cruise, and leaves 
black care on the shore behind him. He issues his own sailing 
orders as he goes, and is absolved from the necessity of laying his 
plans beforehand. The ocean leaves no trail, and if he ships his 
wife, or if he has no wife, he can sail away into space with an easy 
conscience. He has not to make points as he goes; to run the 
gauntlet of ticket-offices and waiting-rooms, and put up with the 
leavings of the accommodation in second-class hote ere are DO 
ominous. packets of letters awaiting him at the local banker's 
or the poste restante. He may even spare himself the chance 
of the shock that comes of stumbling. on some unpleasant 
announcement in the papers. If he is a sensible man, he naturally 
seeks complete change of scene, and courts communion with nature 
in comparative solitude. His vessel isa tiny one, no doubt, com- 
pared with those Cunard and Inman liners which we should infinitel 
prefer for our own part. But to him it is instinct with life 
vigorous motion, and what is more, it absolutely answers to his 
will. Afterall, it is far bigger'and better found than those in 
whieh the early Arctic adventurers went groping their way through 
the ice-floes off Spitzbergen, and along the icebound shores of 
Bailin’s Bay. If his conscience isas comfortable as we may assume 
it to be, we may be certain his Physique is in prime condition; of 
course his spirits rise accordingly. It is positive rapture to him 
standing on the heeling deek in the fitful moonlight, and hearing 
the white-erested waves go rushing past his clean-cut counter as his 
little craft goes pitching overthe swell. There may be a sense of 
freshening even in the heavy plash of the falling rain that has 
beaten down the crests of the rollers, and there may be not un- 
pleasurable excitement in feeling his way in a fog, when, in spite of 
the fog-bells and the sharpest out-look, there is always on the cards 
for him the chanee of a collision. We suspect it is the love of 
the danger quite as much as the enthusiasm of geographical and 
scientific research that sends courageous gentlemen to the polar 
seas instead of into more balmy waters. 
All that sort of thing: is delightful for men whose hearts are on 
the sea, and whose bodies work independently of all eccentricities 
of motion, But such men are few, while yachting men are many, 
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and there-is a, general delusion that.a yachting cruise is like. talking, 
a holiday from .earth .on.a -buoyant bit of paradise. A mere 

hting picnic..is all very well no doubt, when you enjoy it in 
toeeiy regatta weather; that:is to say, when the sun is calmly 
shining on a, sea that ds.gently sippled by the play of the eat’s~ 
paws, when you .ate never .out of sight of the coast, and.when 
you have quiet and comfortable moorings within easy reach of ‘you. 


en, in the most natty.of nantical costumes, you tread your} 


friend’s decks with the of the sea-bred..buccaneer ; you 
bear yourself as if yyou..were absolutely indifferent to the very 
dirtiest weather, and coolly cock -your weather eye at the 
ing out for ‘Under. i ing influenee of t 

champagne that foamed so freely into the glasses.at lunch, 
for the moment .you honestly believe you are weather-proof. 
Perchance in the spirit of hospitality generated in the genial 


after-luncheon atmosphere, .and \in sympathy with your | callmg 


thorough enjoyment, your. invites you for his 
autumn cruise. .It)is an invitation-which ninety-nine’ men out of.a 
hundred would jump at, and you jump at it accordingly. So you 
find yourself back again.on board the Sea Queen. ight later, 
and are bound, we will.say, to the coast of Norway. It is not so 
off; a bit of.a the — 
are only sorry. that the :pleasure wi so qui over, having 
taken pains to inform yourself of the am length of -steamer 
from Hull to However, it» was something 
ike what you might calla sea, even.as you steamed over the 
Southampton Water, and. the little dingy that takes you from the 
shore to the Sea Queen bobs about decidedly disagreeably. There 
is a faintly ominous whistle in the rigging overhead, some- 
thing like the low moanings of a Banshee hovering somewhere 
a good bit off. It strikes you with similarly sinister pre- 
sentiments, and you :are mot much reassured by the swift 
scud of the ito against the watery moon.as you lift your 
eyes to the heavens above you. However, there is no help for 
it; your pride is piqued to show your carelessness, and you 
know that your friend would makeit a point of honour to sail were 
the weather far more threatening than it is likely to be. When you 
have stood out beyond the shelter of the shore, you are informed 
that there is a bit of a breeze blowing. A bit of a breeze it may 
be, or half a gale, or a whole one;,at.all events, you find it more 
than enough for you. “You have .a sense that the slippery morsel 
of a thing you have shipped in may go sliding from beneath 
= before you haye time to miss her; now and again she 
ls over to the blast, as if it had got fairly under her and 
was in the act of heaving her over. Your heart is oftener in 
our mouth than elsewhere, and you could fancy your stomach 
changed to something like a jelly-fish. The appointments of 
the small cabin are unim ble in their elegance, but by a 
natural affinity of material they remind you irresistibly of the 
last steamer saloon you suffered in. Yet on board that steamer, 
miserable as you-were, you had a sense of stability and safety, a 
sense that is altogether lacking here. You had embarked on that 
steamer to make a voyage as:matter of business, and were in a 
position to calculate approximately how long your sufferings were 
to endure. It is understood that you have sailed in the Sea Queen 
for pleasure, and, in fact, your three friends are to all appearance 
veritably cheerful. How long it:may be before you sight the 
historical shores of the Vikings you not; that isan affair 
which you must leave to the winds and the waves. You 
remember that, onee arrived there, you have still to live on 
and that liberty days on the solid land will be doled out to you 
more or less ily. Then -you are condemned to return as you 
went, and it is idle to cast:about for.ameans of escape. You have 
made yourself one of a quartet, and it is impossible capriciously to 
break up the rubber, and reduce your friends to make shift with a 
dummy. A docter’s certificate is out of the question, hopelessly 
ill as you may feel yourself now. ‘The moment you set your foot 
on shore again you will show all the better for your jumbling. 
So you must make the best of the bad bargain you so rashly 
rushed upon,.and lie ing in your dancing cell with no ray of 
We have depi the very real sufferings of one of the many 
who have imprudently accepted yachting engagements 
or the autumn without counting the cost beforehand. But what 
are we to say of those affectionate and unfortunate wives who 
have taken yachting husbands for better and worse, and who 
cling to them by sea as well as by shore, although they are 
invariably martyred by horrible sea-sickness? We have known 
cases where ladies have followed their husbands’ floating fortunes 
with touching constancy, althongh this mode of proving their 
affection could scarcely tend to their mutual contentment. Love 
may be strong as. death and stronger. But it needs a mest con- 
Scientious appreciation of feminine devotion to allow for the petu- 
lance inevi any ommeied by the ishness that comes in a 
squall with rise of the wind and fall of the barometer. An 
angel would show to disadvantage when her ruby lips have turned 
to the tint of her chalky cheeks and when all the warm blood in 
her person has set strongly towards the tip of her nose. The most 
ul form can scarcely , preserve the graceful undulations of its 
contours as it limply over the low bulwarks. Children 
should be a blessing atall times in well-regulated families, buta float- 
ing pause sure to: be.a noisyiand fractious one. The family man 
who ships his penates foranawtumn cruise may look forward to the 
renewal of his domestic joys when cruising calmly in the sheltered 
fiords of Norway or among .the sunny isles.of Greece, But there 


is much ‘to be gone through-before. he reaches those happy cruising 
grounds, wall question if the game is -worth the 
candle. 


PROGRESS OF THE ‘ECCLESIASTICAL CONFLICT. 


is not at all wonderful that Catholic Governments, or Go- 
-vernments with a large body of Catholic subjects to deal with, 
should find their difficulties rapidly. growing on their hands. In 
one sense’ indeed they have themselves to thank for a erisis which 
they might probably have averted with a tenth part of the trouble 
in which they now find themselves involved. It may be in the 


‘recollection ‘of our readers that .Prince ._Hohenlohe, the Prime 


Minister of Bavaria, addressed. a.circular:shortly before the assem- 
bling of the Vatican Council to the:great Powers of the Continent, 
mg their attention.to the politieal ing of the. dogmas-which 
‘it was notoriously the aim of the Court of e to establish, and 
/urging some joint action on the part of the Cabinets which 
had, according to.all former precedent, an ‘indisputable right to be 
ted at the But 
of other countries did not share his views. perhaps from a 
disinclination to take their cue from one of the smallest Catholic 
‘States, and still more from a facile reliance on the modern 
Liberal doctrine of the independence of Chureh and State, 
and the absolute -indifference of religious doctrines to the 
State, as such, they declined to interfere. And they were 
‘studiously encouraged in this .policy of abstention by the 
tone of the Ultramontane journals, which up to the last:moment 
pomsetenty denied or disguised the real objects of the Council, and 
y the official.assurances of the Court of that the relations 
of Church and State could be in no pee eos ga by its delibera- 
tions,.and that ambassadors-were not itted now as heretofore, 
because the two Powers had ceased to be united, although this 
very separation had been just. before anathematized in the Syllabus. 
The event has verified,.as every one who knew anything about the 
matter felt sure all along that it would verify, Prince Hohenlohe’s- 
anticipations in every respect. The measures which it was found 
convenient to were forced through the 
Council, and it appeared soon enough that the Jesuits, who were 
their real authors, did not intend them to remain a ‘dead letter. 
It was. absurd ever to imagine that this could be the ease. The 
Roman Curia may have lost so ing of its traditional astute- 
ness, and there can be little doubt that in enacting the infallibilist 
dogma it has forged a two-edged weapon whieh sooner or 
later is sure to be turned against itself; already, indeed, it has pro- 
voked an organized resistance throughout Germany and Switzer- 
land, and given a fresh i to the sceptical tendencies 
of the day within, as well as, to some extent, without, the borders 
of the Roman Catholic Church. But the Court of Rome and its. 
Jesuit advisers -were not so irrational as to foree through a 
momentous decree, which revolutionizes the whole basis of Catholic 
belief, in the teeth of a. ition, without any practical 
object.at all. They mew w t it must necessarily effect an 
entire unsettlement of the-moral and religious beliefs of all who 
seriously accept it, and, which is more directly to our present 
urpose, that, whenever it is consistently earried out, it must 
erange all the existing relations of Church and State. That 
multitudes, both of priests and laymen, have professed to accept 
the new definitions of Papal infallibility and universal ordi 
jurisdiction, without any perceptible change in their views and 
line of conduct, is quite true, but that only proves that their 
submission is an empty form. The bishops are in a different 
position ; whatever may be their poe opinions, they cannot 
publicly affirm a doctrine and then 
ingly Catholic Germany and Switzerland are in a blaze. The 


rosecution, now pending for ignoring 
Fhe new law in his appoi tments to benefices, and the standing 


, is the recent decision of the eee 
at Berlin, to which we now desire to call attention. Its probable 
influence on the future of the movement is obvious ‘h, when 
we remember what a large proportion of mankind are either more 
or less indifferent to the question of religious truth, or, if they 
have decided convictions, lack the courage and endurance to avow 
has got the name of logma, and’ of course to . 
botein mostly dependent on their office for their bread, it suliee 
all the difference whether the avowal of Old Catholic principles 
involves the loss of their status and means of livelihood. Hence- 
forth they will know that in Prussia no such issues are involved. 

The question arose in this wise. An Ultramontane priest of 
Rhenish Prussia had published a violent and abusive attack on 
the Old Catholic services, and was cuted for a breach of the 
166th Article of the Penal Code, which prohibits any insult being 
offered to the worship of religious societies recognized by the 
State. The local re the plea the 
Catholies did not to an ized community, having left 
the Roman Catholic Church, obtained 
nition as a separate body, the Evangelical and Catholic Churches 
being the only two known to the law in Prussia. Against this 
strange ruling, which left them at the mercy of any zealot who 
might choose to hound on a fanatical mob to outrage their 


quarrel an ut the mspec 10D 0: Seminaries im every. russian locese, 
supply obvious illustrations of the growing — the quarrel. 
But far more important, both in its bearings on Old Catholic 
movement and on the general condition of ecclesiastical affairs in 
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churches and disturb their solemn worship, the Old Oatholics 
very naturally appeal-d to the Supreme Court at Berlin; and its 
decision, which ney affirms the position — by a 
from the first an importance, direct and indirect, a 
rticular comtaias which evoked it. The lower Court 
their claim to be as Catholics “in the sense 
of the patent of 1847,” on the ground of their not accepting the 
decrees of the Vatican Council in 1870, and therefore not 
holding Catholic doctrine, and this notwithstanding their publicly 
Teiterated assertion that they maintained precisely the same 
doctrines which they had always held and i and the official 
denial by the Prussian Government of the legal validity of the Vatican 
decrees. The Supreme Court of Appeal has reversed this sentence 
as “ not proceeding on judicial principles, but on grounds of ecclesi- 
astical partisanship, one-sided, and capricious,” and then pronounces 
as follows :—“As to the forming of a new religious society in 
the sense of the patent of March 30, 1847, that cannot affect 
the Old Catholics, but rather the New Catholics, who are, 
in fact, setting up a new doctrine, and, on the strength of their 
being in actual possession of the Catholic churches and Church 
property, demand to be treated as the sole true members and re- 
presentatives of the Roman Catholic Church.” It would be impos- 
sible to lay down more distinctly the full and paramount right of 
the Old Catholics to be regarded as true members and representa- 
tives of the Catholic Church in the orly sense known to the law; and, 
considering that they maintain unchanged all the doctrines of the 
Church with which the compact of 1847 was made, it is difficult to 
see what other decision could have been given. It follows of course 
that the large and increasing body who have joined Dr. Dolli 
in rejecting the new dogmas of the Vatican are entitled to all rights 
and privileges accruing to them as Catholics, and that their clergy 
are eligible to any benefices or bishoprics which the Government 
may have to bestow. It is difficult, we repeat, to see how any other 
verdict could have been pronounced consistently with the admitted 
facts of the case and the attitude assumed all along by the Prussian 
Government towards the Council. But the Ultramontane organs, 
keenly conscious of the probable results of the decision, feel or 
affect an astonishment which appears almost to have deprived 


them of the power of articulate utterance. The Germania styles | 


the judgment “insolent, monstrous, and simply ridiculous,” pro- 

fesses to doubt its genuineness, and accuses the reporters of insult- 

ing the Supreme Tribunal. The Tablet more concisely describes | 
the judgment as “ fudge,” and with that elegant and racy freedom 
of diction in which Ultramontane controversialists are unrivalled, | 
calls the Old Catholics “ Déllingerists, Schultists, Professorialists, 
Gonnubialists,” &c. But hard names break no bones and alter no 
facts. Meanwhile, in accordance with the invitation issued by Dr. 
Schulte, as President of the Old Catholic Congress, a assem- 
a clergy and laity met on Monday last in the Laurens Church 
at Deventer, to witness the consecration of Dr. Reinkens, as mis- 
sionary Bishop for the Old Catholics of Germany, by Mgr. 
Heykamp, Bishop of Haarlem. The new Bishop of Haarlem was 
consecrated at the same time. The ceremony, as we learn from the 
report of a correspondent who was present, was in strict accord- 
ance with the Roman ritual, except that the customary Bulls and 
oaths of allegiance to the Pope were of course omitted. The church 
was crowded, and after the function Mgr. Heykamp delivered a 
long address in Dutch to the newly consecrated prelates and the 
clergy and people, which is said to have produced a profound 
impression. He dwelt on the grave significance of the ceremony 
just concluded and the important duties which Bishop Reinkens 
would have to discharge, and pointed to the fact that the Old 
Catholic Church of Holland, which was sometimes said to be dying 
out, was now being reinforced by the thousands and tens of 
thousands of their brethren in fhe faith who were flocking to join 
the Old Catholics of Germany. Bishop Reinkens has issued a 
pasteral, which, however, is not > before us, and it is understood 
that he will fix his residence at Bonn. 

In Switzerland a meeting of the delegates of the various Old 
Catholic co tions y established in the country is 
announced to be held at Olten on the 31st of August, with special 
reference to the approaching Congress atConstance on September 12, 
which the Swiss deputies have been most cordially and pressingly 
invited to attend. The question of the future relations of the Swiss 
to the German movement, which has hitherto been one of moral 
sympathy and support merely, thus becomes a matter of practical 

cy. And this, as the programme of the meeting at Olten 
points out, involves the further question of the internal organiza- 
tion of the Old Catholics in Switzerland, and the means to be 
adopted for effecting the necessary reforms in worship and dis- 
cipline. It behoves them to consider whether the time is not now 
arrived for establishing dn Old Catholic bishopric for Switzerland 
also. Ata meeting of Liberal Catholics from eleven Cantons held 
at Bern last week, it was resolved that this matter should be at 
once taken into consideration, and the large congregation of Old 
Catholics at Geneva were urgent for a speedy settlement. It is 
accordingly with a view to discussing these points, in preparation 
for the Third Old Catholic Congress summoned for September 12 
at Constance, that the Swiss deputies are to meet at Olten on the 
last day of August. 

If from Europe we turn our eyes to South America, there too 
the Vatican Council is seen to be producing its nataral fruits. The 

uarrel between the Roman See and the Government of Brazil has 
brought to a head by the public excommunication of some 
Freemasons by the bishops, acting under orders from Rome, with- 


out obtaining the civil sanction required by law, and followed by 


in a general Marriage Act providing that a Protestant hus- 
band > wife on joining the Church of Rome should be 
freed from the previous obligation of rn which the 
law under certain conditions admits between Protestants for 
P s of police. There are a great number of Protestant settlers 
in Brazil, both German and English, and it of course followed that 
any of them who was tired of his wife, and ing on an —— 
with a native woman, had only to proclaim himself a Catholic, 
when he could at once repudiate his wife and marry his 
mistress. In short, there was the convenience of a universal 
divorce court for all Protestants without any of the trouble 
or expense. But the scandal became so intolerable that 
the Government has now receded from this iniquitous 
position, and refuses any longer to endorse the clerical 
claim to have Protestant es treated as invalid. The 
bishops, however, who, if common report speaks true, might find 
abundant examples of concubinage nearer home, stick to their 
point, and it is probably with a view to simplify matters that a 
general enforcement of civil marriage is pro Be that as it 
may, the novel pretensions of the Roman hierarchy, acting under 
Vatican guidance, clearly promise to be as extravagant, and as 
— of conflict and confusion, in the New World as in the 


BRITISH EMIGRANTS IN BRAZIL. 


i Foreign Office has taken its time in publishing the Reports 
from the British officials at Rio de Janeiro on the treat- 
ment and condition of the British emigrants lately carried off by 
Brazilian Government agents for Brazilian Government colonies, 
“Enticed” is the word used by Mr. Phipps, Second Secretary of the 


British Legation in Brazil, whose Reports on this unpleasant 
subject show great industry and courage of : * Greedily 
seduced ” is the phrase employed by a former Brazilian Minister of 


iculture, whose wisdom and frankness appear to have been 
promptly rewarded by dismissal, and whose warni have been 
entirely lost on Brazilian administration. The latest despatch from 
Rio de Janeiro published in this correspondence is dated March 11. 
This would have been received by the ean = Office before the end 
of April; nearly three months intervene before publication. It 
is indeed strange that the Blue Book contains not one despatch 
from Earl Granville written during these three months, or 
earlier, giving instructions to our Minister in Brazil, or ex- 
ressing an cpinion on the facts submitted to him. The 
Brazilien Government is clearly responsible through its agents 
for proceedings which have involved hundreds of humble 
British families in ruin, and destroyed many British lives. When 
Lord Carnarvon brought this matter forward in the House 
of Lords on February 17, Lord Granville pleaded for time; 
our Minister in Brazil had, he said, been instructed to make 
inquiries, and communicate with the Brazilian Government, and 
he could do nothing till his Reports were received. Lord Car- 
narvon had moved for a copy of a letter addressed by a Warwick- 
shire clergyman to the Foreign Office, representing the destitution 
and distress of a number of Warwickshire emigrants to the 
Brazilian colony of Cananea. Lord Granville did not doubt that, 
if the British Minister found the statements of the Warwickshire 
clergyman correct, the Brazilian Government would be glad to 
remedy such a state of things. Till he received the British 
Minister's Report, he could not produce the Warwickshire clergy- 
man’s letter, which contained attacks on individuals, or give any 
opinion on its statements. The British Minister’s Reports are now 
here ; the first, a very conclusive one, has been here five months, 
and the last, which is black as pitch, especially as to Cananea, 
as many as three months. Even now the Warwickshire clergy- 
man’s letter is not printed. Its statements could not have been 
worse than Mr. Phipps’s painful details as to Cananea. The 
Brazilian Government has not shown any of the virtue which 
Lord Granville confidently expected. What is Lord Granville 
now going todo? Whyso much delay? Except for the details 


XUM 


the refusal to marry or bury them, and to baptize or confirm their 
children. This has led to popular tumults at Pernambuco, which 
could not be put down without the intervention of the -warweg’ & 
and, on a formal complaint being made to the Council of State, 
Bishop was censured for illegal conduct, and required to withdraw 
his excommunications. He refused, and is being prosecuted by 
the Government. So far the story reads very like a page out of 
the latest ecclesiastical records of Prussia. But there is, in fact, a 
deeper and more of discontent in Brazil, 
which is probably indicated in the rumour that the Government 
contemplates retaliating on the bishops by the establishment of 
obligatory civil marriage. This does not at first sight appear 
to have any — close connexion with the excommunication of 
Freemasons, and looks like rather an extreme measure for a 
Government which has generally shown itself so ready to play into 
the hands of Ultramontanism. But the cause is not hat far to 
seek. For many years past the Brazilian bishops, in defiance of 
the professed a of their Church—which regards the sacra- 
ment of marriage as dependent on the consent of the parties them- 
selves, and not on the ministry of the priest—have maintained the 
absolute invalidity of Protestant marriages, and consequently 
have treated married Protestants as living in concubinage. What 
sounds still more incredible, but is nevertheless true, is that 
some fifteen years ago they induced the State so far 
to sanction this monstrous claim as to insert a clause 
| 
| 
| 
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as to Oananea, Lord Granville need not have waited for Lord 
Carnarvon’s benevolent intervention, and should long since have 


taken tic measures to prevent the continuance of this 
deplorable Brazilian emigration. A previous Report of Mr. 


Phipps, dated March 1872, was in Lord Granville’s hands fifteen 
months since, full of facts and warnings, and really as conclusive 
against Brazilian emigration as Mr. Phipps’s two Reports, now 
published, of January 4 and February 17,1873. There were many 
previous strong warnings from British Consuls in Brazil. Mr. Phipps 
recapitulates some of them; they go back in daté to 1869. Com- 
laints of wholesale deception were, Mr. Phipps tells us, addressed 
y British colonists to the British Legation as far back as 1868, and 
again in January 1870. Then came, during the autumn of last 
the heart-rending detailed accounts in our 
ith timely attention to many warnings, including Mr. Phipps’s 
oe Report of March 1872, how much mischief might not have 
prevented! From May 1872 to January 1873, Mr. Phipps 
says, a thousand ae -were ‘despatched by the Brazilian 
Consul-General at Liverpool to Brazil, to find on their arrival 
there every ex tion falsified, and to face destitution, disease, 
and death. y more were expected at the date of the 
last despatch, March 11. Nothing worse has appeared in our news- 
papers as to the fate of emigrants to Paraguay than are the facts 
as to Brazil; but whereas we have long seen official manifestoes 


t Paraguayan emigration in every post-office of the United 
agin, no similar warning against Brasilian emigration appears 
to this day in our post-offices. A mild warning, it is true, was 
issued at the instance of the Foreign Office, with a limited circula- 
tion, by the Emigration Commissioners, before the date of Lord 
‘Carnarvon’s public exposure and remonstrance; but why has there 
‘been one measure for Paraguay and another fcr Brazil? Mr. 
Phipps suggests in one of his Reports now published that if, “like 
the previous one (that of March \1872), it be so fortunate as to 
meet with Earl Granville’s approval,” it should be circulated 
among Mechanics’ and Labourers’ Institutes and similar establish- 
ments. “Agents,” he adds, “employed by the Brazilian Consul- 
General are, I am assured, established at Leamington and 
Gloucester, and doubtless in other towns of the Midland counties.” 
‘This is a suggestion which it should not have been left to Mr. 
Phipps to make. His Re , or summaries of them, should be 
forthwith sent, if it has not yet been dune, to the clergyman of 
every t pw for publication or distribution; and every post-office 
should make known the mischief. rd Granville spoke of his 
unwillingness to offend a foreign nation with which he desired to 
preserve friendly relations; but the Reports now published show 
mo sign of eo appreciation of his amiability ; and complaisance to 


a foreign Emperor is not to be thought of when his Government 
has ized a scheme for exposing British agricultural labourers 
to misery and death. 


This would seem to be elearly established by the Reports now 
ublished. A Brazilian Minister of Agriculture issues a general 
instruction to the Brazilian Consuls in Great Britain to engage 
colonists in all parts of the United Kingdom for State colonies 
under the direct control and administration of the Brazilian 
Government. A pros is issued by the Brazilian Consul- 
‘General in Liverpool of erroneous representations, beginnin 
with “good climate.” E emigrant embarks at Liverpoo 
-with a certificate signed by the Brazilian Consul-General. e 
Brazilian functionary employs Englishmen as agents to scour 
the agricultural counties, and whip up for him emigrants for the 
Brasilian State colonies. Three Site named as such agents 
are Mee a ya, and Yeats. One of the handbills promises to 
each member of an ey vd family 2/. on arrival at Cananea, in 
Brazil, and 28, a day each, together with the use of tools and every- 
thing necessary, until their first crop is gathered. Mr. Phipps’s 
note on this is “ False.” Mr. Burchell in the Vicar of Wakefield 
would have been content with “Fudge.” Cananea, in the province 
of St. Paul, and Assunguy, in the province of Parané, are the two 
colonies to which British emigrants have been lately destined. The 
misstatements of the official prospectus and handbills as to these 
two colonies may be inferred fant Mr. Phipps’s criticisms :— 
Whatever hidden treasures the province of Parané (Assunguy) may con- 
tain, it actually possesses neither } gold, nor a 
imagine that its possession of “ bituminous earth” can be of any advantage 
to intending colonists. Both that substance, as well as the gold, lead, and 
‘diamonds, if secretly produced, are eonsumed on the spot. Except “ herva- 
matte,” wheat and the other grains enumerated are not cultivated to any 


extent, except in the immediate ey ome = pa of Curitiba, where, according 
to the President’s last Report, they ly repay the cultivator. 


The grains and fruits of temperate climates are produced on the highlands, 
just as the fruits of tropical climates are produced on the lowlands, but not, 
of course, simultaneously in the Colony of Assunguy, which, in addition to 
its many assumed advantages, cannot be said to enjoy two totally different 
climates. Sugar, coffee, tobacco, mandioc, are its actual productions, which 
indicate the nature of the climate. As the prospectus states that Assunguy 
“ commands a good port,” an uneducated person would infer that the column 
headed “ Productions” bears reference to the Colony of Assunguy, and not 
to yon as it pore en | does. It being distant twenty-eight leagues 
by from the sea, with roads intervening, the port is little available 
for colonists, who, it will be shown, are hardly in Vigo 8 

Neither Cananea nor the province of San Paulo possesses either copper, 
dilver, or gold mines, nor precious stones, nor coal mines. The province 
produces a large quantity of coffee, but little, if any, is exported from 
Cananea. 


As to the regulations of the State Colonies detailed in the prospectus, in 
‘but few of those on the list are they carried out. Assunguy and Cananea, 
which have been in existence ten to fourteen years, possess neither squares, 
public pl ds, churches, nor town hails, nor (see Article 32) is any 


provision made for religious instruction. The colonists have not been “ free 
¢o choose the lots they may prefer,” none being (as will be seen), during the 


last few months, in Cananea, marked out for occupation, or even ready. 
. . . The 20 milreis mentioned in Article 30 are, with culpable carelessness, 
stated to be 2/. 19s. 6d., instead of 2/. 3s. 

With regard to the paragraphs at the foot of the handbill, the intending 
emi t should be aware that in the Colony of Cananea labourers on the 
public roads are paid 1 milreis 600 reis. (about 3s. 6d.) for a day’s labour of 
twelve to fourteen hours; at Assunguy the rate of payment, according to 
the President’s Report, is reduced to 1 milreis, or 28. 2d. . . . 

The living at the Colonies, which is stated to consist of “ beef, mutton, 
veal, lamb, pork, fowls, ducks, potatoes, and various kinds of vegetables,” 
really consists of “carne secca,” pork (fresh or salted), mandioc, flour, black 
beans, &c. Beef (except in large towns, or in the south) is rarely, if ever, 
tasted by the common labourer. 

The Colony of Cananea, situated in the province of San Paulo, on low 
land, about fifteen miles from the port of that name, is the State Colony to 
which the largest number of British subjects have been sent ; but respecting 
which the most serious complaints have been continually made by the 
colonists. Though the truth of these complaints has been often admitted by 
the Government officials, the colonists engaged by the agents in Europe are 
still sent to this ill-situated and badly-managed settlement. 


Many of the poor people despatched last year arrived at Rio 
de Janeiro, and many more were expected to arrive there, while 
ellow fever was raging—a pleasant beginning of “ good climate.” 
ese were intended for Assunguy, Parand; and as to what was in 
store for them before they got to Assunguy, and when they got 
there, Mr. Phipps writes :— 


As a proof of the reckless manner in which this scheme has been carried 
out, I must add that the Agent for Colonization, who is not, however, as his 
name would indicate, the Agent actually responsible for the organization of 
the State Colonies, had admitted to me that they are not to be sent toa 
State Colony direct, but to the port of Antonina, in the Province of Parand, 
whence they will proceed to the town of Curitiba, the capital, situated fifty 
mile$ from the sea coast. This distance they would have to travel on foot, 
carts, it was expected, being provided for the women and children. At 
Curitiba they will have to remain several weeks without work, no arrange- 
ments whatever being yet made for their reception at the Colony of Assunguy, 
situated again forty miles over either bad or incompleted roads from 
Curitiba. The preparations at Assunguy were, he said, however, in 

rogress. 

4 Already 312 colonists from England, who arrived at the end of December 
and the beginning of January by the steamer Edinburgh Castle, have been 
sent on to Curitiba, where they are waiting, without regular work, until the 
Colony is ready for them, though some few might, it was hoped, be employed 
in the construction of roads. As to the present proposed expedition, I was 
informed that directions had simply been sent to the President of Parana to 
receive them, and to expend any money at his disposal. 

I could not imagine anything more likely to unsettle these persons, and 
utterly unfit them for the difficulties with which all immigrants must 
contend in a strange country, than the various changes they will have under- 
gone before arriving at their final destination. 


And now for those sent to Cananea. Some had been sent there 
in July 1872, others in December. The remnants of these two 
batches whom death had spared fled at the end of January; and 
Mr. Phipps reports on seeing them near Rio de Janeiro :— 


Their story may be related in a few words as follows :—From the time of 
their arrival on the sth July, until their departure towards the end of 
January, but few of them were placed on land, few if any lots being ready 
for them. Instead of the organization which a perusal of the prospectus 
induced them to believe they would find, there was nothing but disorder. 
Several of them took possession of lots, and were anxious to work, but had 
ultimately to labour on the roads to earn — money, thirteen hours per 
day being the hours for work. None received the promised bonus. The 
inclosed Table, which I have drawn up, shows the amount they earned both 
in England before starting, and, as they declare, during their whole resi- 
dence in Brazil, and also the amount of sickness which prevailed, but few 
escaping the smallpox, and a low fever, which would seem to have been 
epidemic at Cananea, brought on by damp and the change of food. The ordi- 
nary food of the country was, it will be seen, somewhat irregularly supplied 
to them in most cases, and but few necessary comforts, which might have 
,saved many lives. As far as I can ascertain, about twenty out of the 113. 

died. 


In December the other party ‘arrived. They found little to encourage 
them ; no arrangements for their reception, inferior, and as they declare in- 
sufficient, food, and no comforts for the sick. They remained only twenty- 
four days, but no less than thirty out of the 245 died, in addition to two 
infants, who have died since their return, . . . 

The appearance of the whole body of emigrants was malancholy in the 
extreme. Most of them bore traces of the infectious disorders they had con- 
tracted, or were much attenuated. The children were, nearly all of them, 
covered with eruptions or scabs. Thirty-six out of the 166 were in hospital, 
with fevers, more or less serious; and many children with smallpox, not 
however of a severe nature. It was the exception to find a family of which 
some member had not died. 


Mr. Mathew, the British Minister, wrote on Jan 31 a stro’ 
letter of remonstrance to Viscount Caravellas, the Brazilian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. The case is indeed an urgent one. 
Having received no answer by February 13, Mr. Mathew writes 

in; and on February 27 he at last receives a reply. The 
Minister for Foreign Affairs had been waiting for the Minister of 
Agriculture, who had been delayed by “the necessity of obtaining 
explanations and correct information.” The unsatisfactory nature 
of this tardy report of the Minister of Agriculture may be judged 
by some extracts from Mr. Mathew’s spirited rejoinder :— 


I will frankly confess to your Excellency that I have perused the note of 
the Minister of Agriculture with some surprise and with sincere regret. 

A reference to his archives for the last four years will prove to his Ex- 
cellency how frequent have been complaints of British emigrants. 

The uage used by the Minister of Agriculture, respecting the unfor- 
tunate immigrants who had been sent to Mendez on their recent return from 
the Colony of Cananea, leads me to assume, in justice to his Excellency, that 
the account given in the public papers by the Government Agent of their 
deplorable condition, and the sworn depositions of several of the most intelli- 
gent among them, taken in the presence of the Government functionaries 
who strictly questioned them, have been withheld from his cognizan 


ce. 
I think that it could hardly be ex or desired, that these poor people 


should have waited further decimation at Cananea, until the preparations 
for their advantage, which his Excellency the Minister for Agriculture states 


were being “actively” carried on here, should have afforded 


them relief. 
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Nor can I consider that they are justly liable to the accusation brought 
against them by his Excellency of “ want of perseverance to overcome cer- 
tain difficulties which naturally oceur during the first moment of settling in 
the Colonial centres.” 

In this sad case the plain truth appears to be, that the immigrants were 
attracted by false, or very exaggerated, statements of advantage,—difficult, 
if not impossible to realize; that they were most improperly sent out at a 
season which is always trying to European constitutions, but which this year 
(as unfortunately occasionally occurs) has been marked by a serious epidemic, 
—and that neither at Rio de Samer a nor in any of the Colonies had any sort 
or kind of preparation been made to receive them. 

But, M. le Ministre, there is another point which cannot be passed over. 
The honour and the interests of Brazil demand that the public in England, 
as in this Empire, should know that the person or persons by whose incapa- 
city, ill-will, or negligence this discreditable occurrence has taken place, have 
not escaped reprehension. 

It is evident from the public acknowledgment of despatches received, that 
the Ministry of Agriculture had full and ample notice of the arrival of each 
batch of emigrants, and his Exeellency the Minister will best know if I am 
mistaken in the belief, that the Directors of one, if not of more, of the 
Colonies had distinctly informed the Minister that they had no facilities at 
the time for the reception of further immigrants, and if the Ministry was 
not urgently warned from other quarters of the necessity of making suitable 
arrangements for the number expected. 


Lord Granville’s kind and amiable disposition will hardly enable 
him to retain a belief that the Brazilian Government will be glad 
to do what it can in the way of redress; for it is now redress, rather 
than remedy, that is urgent. The dead cannot be recalled to life, 
nor can shattered health be re-established; much that is past is 
irremediable. It behoves the Brazilian Government to lose no 
time and spare no expense in restoring to their homes these 
poor families whom they have im rted, with liberal compen- 
sation for their injuries and losses. the agents of the Brazilian 
Government have transgressed instructions, they should be 
punished. Does the Brazilian Government take on itself the re- 
sponsibility of the proceedings of the Consul-General at Liverpool ? 

t occurs to us that further Reports from the British Legation 
must have already reached the "Tenia Office since the date of 
March 11. Lord Granville’s own correspondence on the conduct of 
the Brazilian Government _— t British subjects will be looked 
for with anxiety, and with the hope, until the contrary is proved, 
that he has fully estimated the comparative values of British life 
and duty to British subjects, and of the sensibilities of a foreign 
nation careless of international comity and duty. One thing should 
be done without delay. A warning manifesto on this Brazilian 
scandal of emigration should ap forthwith in every post-office 
of the kingdom; for it would a great mistake to repose too 
much confidence in Brazilian promises of cessation. 


THE SCARCITY OF HORSES. 


Mc useful information was collected by the Lords’ Com- 
mittee upon Horses. As regards cart-horses the price has 
risen to a point which must stimulate breeding, and it is agreed 
that the stock for breeding exists. As s horses for riding 
and driving, the price has also risen very considerably ; but it is 
feared that some years must elapse before the existing demand can be 
satisfactorily supplied. Witnesses from various parts of the country 
testify with striking unanimity to the perseverance of foreign dealers 
in ae out and carrying away likely mares. Circumstances, 
it was said, disinclined the farmer from breeding, and a 
a tempted him i pe with the means of taking to it again. 
orses for cavalry artillery can only be had, like horses for 
other purposes, by paying for them ; the best way of stimu- 
lating production would be to offer a certainly remunerative market 
to the breeder. Other palliatives may be proposed for the existing 
evil of short supply ; but this is the only simple and sure remedy. 
The most recent information on this subject is the best, and 
therefore we will turn to the .aceount given by Sir Henry Storks 
to the Committee on the 16th of June of his purchases of horses 
for the autumn manceuvres now being held. He had bought at 
that day 560 horses, and he intended to buy in all 800. Of this 
number, 100 for riding had been bought in England, and 700 for 
draught had been or would be bought abroad. Mr. East, a dealer 
oe by the Government, had been to all the fairs, and he 
been able to pick up very few English horses, and those 
of a bad description. Thus foreign horses were bought from 
absolute necessity. The price per horse has been 47/., being 
an advance of 5/. upon last year. ish horses could only 
have been obtained at a much higher figure. The animals pur- 
chased are almost all mares, and some of them will be very good 
for breeding. They are Normandy horses, heavy but active, such 
as we used to see formerly in the diligences. The witness thinks 
that they will do slow work quite as well as English horses. The 
loss upon each horse when they shall be sold after the mancuvres 
may be taken on last year’s experience at 201. The same class of 
French horses has been largely purchased by the London Omnibus 
Company. The Secretary of that Company considers that the cause 
of the scarcity which has been lately felt is the enormous export 
that took place in consequence of the war. Up to the time of the 
war breaking out there was an over-abundance of horses in England, 
and no diffieulty in getting whatever the Company required, but 
at that time the French dealers came over bought up every- 
thing they could lay hold of. The Company was driven to buying 
foreign horses, “‘ simply because “7 could not get English.” It 
is not, says the Secretary, an affair of price so much as an affair of 
absolute scarcity. “I do not think that you can get them at all in 
England in any quantity. Certainly we could not aflord to buy 


them.” This is a gloomy picture of the present condition 
of things, which has been produced first by discouragement 
to breeding, and then by extraordinary demand. Some breeds 
of horses have become unfashionable and then almost extinet. 
This happened to the big bay coach-horses called Clevelands. About 
1841 a new fashion in horses came up. A horse of blood was 
wanted with a fine high-stepping action. ‘The price of Clevelands 
fell from 120/. to 5ol. “ That,” says a witness, “ knocked on the head 
all that class of horses, and we lost the breed of them, the foreigners. 
gotall the good mages.” This evidence is given by aman who has led 
a stallion for thirty-six years in Yorkshire. The next discourage- 
ment was the railways. The farmers told the witness ““We have: 
nothing at all for you this time, the railways will stop all the 
trade.” It is quite credible that farmers may have thought that. 
railways would supersede horses, although they have in the result. 
largely increased the demand for them. If the farmers were 
deterred from breeding, the foreigner was ready at any moment to” 
buy their mares. For the last thirty years French and German 
dealers have watched every opportunity of advantageous purehase.. 
The Crimean war helped the farmers a little, but afterwards they 
lost the trade again and the prices went down. After that almost 
all farmers began to give up breeding, and so things went on 
until the last eight years, when they began to improve a little, 
and they are improving still. “The horses would not have 
been so very scarce at this day if the French war had not 
come up, and now the Government have swept the country, and 
there are no horses to be had at all.” 

This picture of the fluctuations of horse-breeding in Yorkshire 
suggests that some element of stability is much needed init. Our 
mili y policy has always treated both men and horses in the same 
way. Extravagance hasalternated with parsimony. In order tore- 
duce estimates we suspend purchases of horses; this discourages. 
breeding, and when need arises it can only be supplied at heavy 
cost. Of all methods of encouraging breeders, that of buying their 
produce regularly is the most certain, and perhaps in the long run 
thecheapest. Wegreatly doubt whether any other method is open 
to the Government; but the perusal of this Report confirms the 
opinion we have before expressed, that a great public service may be- 
rendered by any nobleman or gentleman who will place a sound 
and useful stallion at the disposal of his tenants and neighbours. 
A small part of the money spent in horse-racing would sutlice to 
encourage the breed of those classes of horses in which at present 
the country is seriously deficient. Much has already been done in 
this direction, and the examples of Lord Charlemont in Ireland 
and of Lords Combermere and Falmouth in England cannot be too 
widely imitated by the aristocracy either of birth or wealth. 
Whatever unpopularity may be incurred by preserving game, 
a landowner may more than counterbalance it by pro- 
moting the breeding of useful horses. A man of wealth 
is independent of those fluctuations of the market which deter the 
tenant-farmer from breeding horses. On a series of years he 
probably would not lose, and he might be sure at any rate. that 
the country would gain. It used to be said that one of the chief 
duties of a landowner was to plant acorns, and the same may now 
be said of getting likely mares in foal. Lord Charlemont says :— 
“Tt is only since I kept stallions myself that the farmers in the 
neighbourhood are breeding, and now they are breeding rather 
largely.” He says of a certain district in Ireland, “ It was a very 
large district for army purchase, but the price does not tempt the 
farmers now.” There has been such an enormous number of 
horses taken out of the country for the last three years that the 
farmers cannot afford to sell at the army price. The Belgian army 
has been horsed for years from Ireland. * Everything has affected. 
the horse market ; the rise in prices in everything, and the demand 
beyond supply.” There has been a decrease, but now breeding is. 
getting up again considerably. Lord Charlemont does not think 
that horses in Ireland have deteriorated, but “ our good horses 
are taken away before they have grown into their proper form.” 
Lord Combermere thinks that if Government would do one thing, 
it would encourage breeding more than anything else; and 
that would be to increase the price of troop horses, say, 
to 501. or 6ol. That would induce a great many people 
to breed who do not now breed. “If Government gave 
a fair price, it would stop a great many horses going out of 
the country, and in the long run be a saving to the country.” 
We are inclined to agree with this opinion of Lord Combermere, 
but of course the economists would not listen to him for a moment. 
It was, we suppose, consistent with economy that the horses 
employed for the autumn manceuyres of last year were sold at an 
average loss of 16/.,and that horses haye been bought for this year’s 
manceuvres at an advance of 5/. A London jobmaster cannot 
venture to run any risk of being unprovided when the season 
begins, and Mr. East told the Committee that on the roth of March 
he had three hundred horses lying by and not earning a shilling, 
“in order that we may have them by us when we want them in 
May and June.” He says that people in London would like to 
have their own horses if they could, ‘‘ but we generally find that 
they break down in itas arule.” Many readers will sadly own the 
truth of Mr. East's statement. He objects strongly to foreign 
horses for London work, and thinks the Mecklenburgers worst of 
all. Mr. Phillips told the Committee that the Yorkshire farmers 
have sold otf their mares; “there are literally none left.” As 
regards mares, the English buyer is beaten in the open market 
by the foreign buyer. “The foreigners considered our breed 
the best in the world, and they came here for them.” 
These witnesses accurately state the result of their own experience 
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and observation, but it is of course possible that they may 
generalize too hastily. We can hardly, however, attach too much 
weight to such a remark as this of Mr. Phillips as to getting 
ther two or three thousand artillery horses within three months. 
“It is not a question of money; it isa question of not having the 
animals,” He believes that every farmer who farms over two 
hundred acres of land is short of horses. If we became involved ina 
war which closed Continental sources of supply, and if at the same 
time we had to send an army, say, to Belgium, we could not, under 
resent circumstances, find the necessary horses. 

If this is a correct statement of our position, a remedy must be 
plied to it, and any effectual remedy must cost money. Talk 


about the law of and the horse-dealer’s tax, and prizes for 
«stallions at apricultural shows, is all very well as far as it goes, but it 
does not a» Woman The ents which induce us to build 


ships of war are equally cogent for buying or breeding horses. 
Let money be spent in the best'way, but spend it. The French 
Government has lately recognized the truth that suitable horses 
for military can only be had by paying for them. The 
French farmers, like the English farmers, find it more to their ad- 
“vantage to breed cattle than to breed horses, The French Govern- 
ment have come to the conclusion that it is their duty to induce 
the farmers to breed horses as well as cattle, and they have 
augmented the price which they offer by one-third. Our Govern- 
ment will be forced, however reluctantly, to do the same, Mr. 
Phillips urges the im of choosing our stallions well, be- 
«mse we have only those mares left which the foreigre’s did not 
think good enough to take away. The idea of prohibiting the further 
exportation of mares could not be seriously entertained. Mr. 
Phillips said that if we stopped our mares, France would stop her 
horses, and then “you may shut up your autumn manceuvres.” 
Mr. Phillips recommends that the cavalry and artillery should buy 
their horses at three years old, and keep them for a year or more 
before putting them into work; and he thinks that the 
artillery, having by this plan supernumerary horses, might supply 
two thousand of their least efficient horses for the transport of the 
autumn manceuvres. This, he thinks, would be better than coming 
to him and saying, “Now we want two thousand horses in two 
months, and you must strain every nerve to get them.” As 

the cost of this plan, it must be remembered that one 
thousand nine hundred horses were sold after last year’s manceuvres 
at a loss of 16/. a piece, which represents upwards of 30,000l. 
In one respect the Government are gainers, for their cast- 
‘horses, as well as those of the Railway Companies, fetch 
higher prices than they used to do, Even the ckers pay 
10s. more per carcass than formerly. A witness puts it that 
five men want to buy six horses, and there are only at for them 
in the market. He finds that in his business of brewer he has to pay 
2o/. more for horses than he paid twelve mouths ago. Clearly the 
Government must submit to a similar advance. It is strange, but 
true, that horses are so dear because they have been so cheap. This 
country, after supplying all the Continent with horses, now finds 
herself destitute. ut prudence and patriotism may in a few 
years recover our position. Only we must make up our minds to 
‘spend more money upon horses for our army. 


THE GAOL CAMERA. 


presentation of a portrait is a familiar form of public 

. gratitude. Sometimes the picture is presented to the person 
~who is therein commemorated, and sometimes it is placed in a 
public repository for the delight and edification of posterity. The 
tter course is that which has been adopted with a collection of 
portraits of celebrated characters which is now being formed under 
the auspices of the Home Secretary. It may be said that there 
are two things which nowadays make their way everywhere—art 
and local rating. It appears that art has become an important 
element in the police system of the country, and, as usual, the 
is thrown on the local rates. Under the Habitual 
€riminals Act of 1870 directions were given that a register should 
be kept ofall convicted prisoners, and that means should be provided 
for identifying them—in other words, that they should be 
oe _ The photographs were to be deposited at Scotland 
‘ard. sort of Walhalla of criminal celebrities has thus been 
established; but not kmown with what feelings this 
distinction is regarded by the class upon whom it has been con- 
ferred. have of reading that when the 
practice of photographing crimina t came into operation it was 
an some rod, rae, rather violently resisted, but this he have been 
from modesty and a retiring disposition. There is obviously 
not much use in taking photographs of a gentleman who bobs his 
head madly up and down, and hideously distorts his features. A 
Parliamentary has just been issued, in which no mention is 
made of any difficulties of this kind, and perhaps the shyness of 
habitual criminals may have been overcome by the reflection that 
it would bea pity to be handed down to posterity as uglier than 
they really are, A great man once insisted that his portrait must 
contain all the warts and wrinkles on his face; but greatness and 
personal vanity are not invariably dissociated. It should be explained 
that it is not exactly public gratitude which has produced this 
anxiety to obtain memorials of the heroes and heroines in question. 
The object is to assist the police in identifying them if they should 
happen to resume their professional labours. We learn from this 
return that down to the end of last year 43,634 persons have been 


photographed at a cost of 3,000/, The local-rating camel is already 
so overburdened that the tiniest straw may break its back; but in 
this case there is at least reason to believe that, if the police ex- 

are increased in one way, the effect will be to reduce them 
in another. It is of course too soon as yet to estimate the full 
results of the system; that can only be dono after it has been for 
a longer period in operation. 

The prison authorities report that, as far as they know, the pho- 
tographs have led to the detection of criminals in 156 cases, and 
the Metropolitan Police give 373 cases of detection, which perhaps 
include some of the former. is is, no doubt, a small pro- 

rtion of detections out of such a large number of criminals ; 
But it does not follow that the practice is useless, It is 
possible that one reason why there have not been more detec- 
tions is simply because criminals, knowing the chances of being 
identified, are afraid to go back to their old habits. More- 
over, the value of this it gallery is not exhausted. It will 
continue to be serviceable for the identification of offenders in 
future years. The number of cases of detection by this means 
must necessarily be very much a matter of accident. Of 103 
county ee at rd, 20 have been detected; but only one 
at Reading out of 270 prisoners, and none at Chester out of 266. 
At Dorchester there were six cases out of 178, but the Justices 
add that it is impossible to say in how many more instances the 

hotographs may have indirectly had this effect. The Holloway 

aol Committee similarly remark that it is quite out of their 
ower to say in how many cases the pho phs have led to 
etection, but they mention that about thirty of the whole number 
of prisoners have since come under their observation and have been 
punished for fresh offences. “Not known” is the answer given by 
a majority of prisons, and it may be assumed that when the 
answer is “None,” it means pretty much the same thing. The 
truth is that it is by no means easy to trace the effects of such a 
system. It may be presumed that the police do not neglect to 
study this interesting collection of portraits, but they may not be 
able in each case to say how much they owe to the photographs, 
From some of the prisons the reply is “ No record kept” ; but, though 
the record can hardly be otherwise than imperfect, an attempt 
should at least be made to keep one. The cost of photographing 
prisoners varies a good deal. In some cases we find that the 
overnor of the ars takes charge of the camera as a labour of 
ove. Liverpool has spent 95J. in fitting up a photographic studio, 
and pays 6ol. a year to a artist to attend there ; and studios 
have also been provided in other gaols. 

It is to be hoped that the practice of placing prisoners under the 
lens has not altogether superseded the old fashion of making them 
“sit for their portrait” under the eyes of warders and constables, 
so that the latter may take a mental impression of the face and 
figure of each sitter. Readers of Pickwick will recollect how 
the venerable hero of the romance underwent this ordeal on his in- 
carceration in the Fleet, and found it rather trying to his philoso- 
phic composure. It is one thing to photograph a face, and it is 
another thing to recognize a face from a photograph. The most 
absurd and erroneous impressions of physiognomy, and especially 
of stature and complexion, are frequently conveyed by agen hs, 
Everybody knows the dull, hard, constrained expression w ich is 
frequently met with in the family album. A cheerful uncle is made 
to wear an aspect of gloomy ferocity, while the timid maiden aunt 
displays the brazen determination of a reckless Amazon. The 
blonde angel is transformed into a dusky demon, and hair of 
the most blazing red is darkened into jet. We have seen 
a little fellow of five feet nothing come out in his carte a 
stalwart giant of six feet two. As for the relative size of head, 
hands, and feet, nothing can be more grotesque than the tricks 
which are sometimes played by the camera in the hands of an 
artist who has not mastered the mysteries of focus. It may be 
assumed that there is always a certain likeness in a photograph, 
bnt it is often a likeness of quite an unexpected kind. We should 
say that the most common experience on seeing any one with 
whose photograph you were previously familiar is a feeling of 
surprise that the original should be so like the ph h, and 

is 


yet so different from what you imagined him to be. 

really was in the photograph, only you were led away on a false 
scent by some exaggerated feature or unnatural shadow, and formed 
a false impression of his looks and ing. And of all people the 
criminal c are the most difficult to photograph. The ordinary 
run of prisoners have a strange resemblance to each other. They 
seem to have nearly all much the same mean, common, doughy sort 
of face, weak and flabby, and the same small, restless eyes, und air 
of vacant imbecility. It is the rarest thing in the world to see a 
manly or intelligent face among them, or indeed a face with a 
strongly marked character of any kind. They are mostly soft, 
silly people, marked by self-indulgence and a sort of weak, ineon- 
siderate impulsiveness that leads them, when they come across a 
thing they want, to snatch atit. There is hardly any class who 
have, to all appearance, so little of their wits about them; and a 
considerable proportion of the habitual criminals may almost be 
described as semi-idiotic. We are by no means desirous of found- 
ing upon this any plea for the exemption of this class from punish- 
ment, because, however feeble and imperfect may be their intelli- 
gence, they have at least enough of it to know very well that it 
is not pleasant to be punished, and they are so far under a certain 
amount of self-control. Still the fact may be taken for what it is 
worth. It will readily be imagined that people of this stamp do 
not come out very well in pho . A policeman accustomed 
to see a great many copies of the same type of face is often 
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— to distinguish one from another, even when standing in the 
esh before him, and he is still more puzzled when looking at their 
blank, lifeless portraits. Under these circumstances, the photo- 
graphs theraselves may in some degree help to account for the 
comparatively small number of detections to which they have led. 
This is ly a case in which what is worth doing is worth 
doing well, and an improvement in the style of portraiture may be 
expected to follow as a result of experience. 

It would ap that at present this interesting collection of 
portraits is simply for ordinary police purposes. The police- 
men and warders look over the pictures, and try to pick out faces 
which they wish to identify. e next step will perhaps be to 
subject the gallery to scientific analysis and classification. 
It before been observed that murderers have a wonderful 
family resemblance. The thick neck, heavy jaw, and low, 
retreating forehead are significantly repeated, though of course 
now and then a character of an entirely different kind ap- 

in this class, The common thief is distinguished rather 
by his weak chin and narrow forehead than by any indica- 
tions of exceptional brutality. Thieves may be divided roughly 
into four classes—the casual, the habitual, the petty, and the 
grand. The casual thief yields under the pressure of strong 
temptation or exceptional distress; the habitual one has had his 
natural propensities confirmed and intensified by the influence of 
circumstances, and it is as difficult to remove him from the latter 
as to c the former. The petty thief, except when of 
the casual kind, has usually a very unprepossessing look; but 
here comes in the distinction between the petty and the great 
rogue. It is not a natural progress of development from the 
petty to the great. Occasionally, no doubt, the petty may rise 
into the great, but asa rule the great are a class a 
from and unlike the common race of scoundrels, This is a 
int on which novelists are strangely apt to go wrong. Even 
Dickens, who began life as a reporter at the Old Bailey, and had 
studied criminals in all their phases more than most men, generally 
makes the mistake of giving his villains a vicious and repul- 
sive aspect. It does not require either much shrewdness 
or observation to see that a marked and obvious villain, a villain 
with the placard of villany on his brow, would, in the nature of 
things, find but indifferent scope for the pe tration of his 
villanies, for the simple reason that he would be known for what 
he was, and everybody would be on their guard against him. 
Indeed we have sometimes been driven to think that a really hang- 
dog face may be highly conducive to the practice of virtue, no 
alternative almost being left. But the iarity of the big 
swindler, and it is a characteristie which helps to explain his 
career, is his candid and benevolent appearance. This is the 
familiar type of Bank thief and City swindler, and here, again, 
_ the reason is that it is his candour and benignity which are, as it 
were, the jemmy and crowbar of his trade. t for these he 
could not make his way. They win him trust, and it is the 
trust reposed in him which opens up his opportunities of plunder. 
This is the weak point of physiognomy as an aid to the detection 
of crime. Except in the lower grade of roguery and scoundrelism, 
the really ill-looking - have not much chance. When we 
consider the personal looks of a good many of the members who 
came into the House of Commons at the last general election, 
it would obviously be dangerous to trust too much to appearances 
as a clue to criminal character. 


ART AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
IL. 


Fh ger is a danger that the mi ment which has all 
along marked the administration of the Vienna Exhibition 
may prevent the fair appreciation of the incontestable merits of 
the works displayed. It is moreover to be feared that few persons 
will have the courage or the strength so to compass the vast 
collection as to carry away any clear idea of the comparative position 
held by each nation. In the department, however, of the Fine Arts, 
clearness has in some good degree been secured by fhe appropriation 
of separate buildings to different countries; though even here one 
nation frequently invades the territories of neighbouring nations. 
The student is also met by the serious difficulty of multitudinous 
Catalogues which often impede rather than facilitate his progress ; 
our table already groans under the weight of about a dozen of these 
ponderous, prosaic, yet inaccurate eo and as many more 
must be added to make the collection complete. Indeed the 
“ Ausstellungs-Literatur ” has swollen into a goodly library, and 
the topics discussed are so varied as to form a Cyclopedia of useful 
and entertaining knowledge. The visitor has the —— of 
purchasing at stalls conveniently placed within the building 
a volume on the cultivation of the vine, a treatise on the produc- 
tion of beer, “an essay on sea-sickness,” &c. And our complaint 
is that, after all, we cannot get within the special division of the 
Fine Arts what we want; we are driven from Catalogue to Cata- 
logue, and the discrepancies in numbers, names, and descriptions 
have in the end to be set right in manuscript. Weare happy to add 
that we have been repaid for our trouble, and we shall now proceed 
to show wherein lie the surpassing riches of these ample galleries, 
corridors, and porticos. 
The German Empire puts forth its collective force in an aggre- 
gate of 753 pictures which occupy four large galleries, and eight 
corresponding small side rooms—space only equalled by the 


_ area filled by France. Indeed it is between France 
and Northern Germany that the competition for the foremost 
rank lies; the two nations here measure their strength in the 
arts as they have recently done on the battle field—with this 
difference, however, as to the issue of the conflict, that now 
Germany is defeated. And yet we have never seen, except 

rhaps in Munich four years ago, so strong an array of the German 
orces. But though it may be for the glory of the Fatherland that 
artists hitherto scattered among separate and minor States should 
now be concentrated under one Empire, yet the instructive 
comparisons which in the former condition of things could be 
instituted between distinctive schools, such as those of Diisseldorf 
and of Munich, become now, under a blended national unity, diffi- 
cult and all but impossible. We may venture, however, to state 
that the several Academic centres long known in Exhibitions 
appear on the present occasion in relative importance in the follow- 
ing order. Between Munich and Diisseldorf there is a close run 
for the lead; Munich has had in her favour proximity of position, 
and the number, magnitude, and importance of her contributions 
are ge en oy! great, though in the absence of Director Kaul- 
bach she suffers a loss for which even the presence of Pro- 
fessor Piloty does not quite compensate. Berlin follows next, 
roducing as her credential a noble historic work by Professor 
Richter, who now for the first time worthily asserts in an inter- 
national contest the position to which he is known to be entitled. 
Among minor States, Weimar gives proof of the ion of a 
well-appointed Academy; Carlsruhe and Stattgand also produce 
works which attest activity and talent. en is exception 
ally barren; even Professor Hiibner does not deign to give 
any a of his historic talent; but possibly his reputation 
would have gained little by the ambitious composition which 
within recent years has obtained a place in the Gallery 
which boasts of the masterpieces of Raffaelle, Holbein, and 
Correggio. Dresden is in decadence. After a careful survey of 
the contents of these German Galleries, we again come to the 
conclusion that there is a deep and unbroken stratum underlying 
the whole German Empire. For the moment there appear on 
the surface differences in formation which may for a time 
divide Munich from Diisseldorf, or Berlin from Vienna; but such 
distinctions are usually found to be but the accidents resulti 
from the residence of some man of commanding talent suc 
as that of Professor Piloty in Munich. German art essentially 
remains German for ever; it is serious, solemn, and studious 
even to a fault; it lacks spontaneity. Compared with Italian 
art—old as well as modern—it is denied the sense of beauty; 
indeed we have sometimes thought that the true vocation of 
professors in Germany has been to teach and to illustrate the 
philosophy of ugliness. In Vienna the contrast between Germany 
and France is just as —_ as might be anticipated from the 
differences of national character. In a German picture we can 
always smell tobacco and beer, without the promise of champagne; 
and yet we are expected to worship as in the presence of the gods. 
The French, on the contrary, are without a creed; they seldom 
presume to teach, and profundity and philosophy they hold in 
abhorrence. A French artist is content to be artistic and nothing 
more. Such are the conclusions which once again the Vienna 
Exhibition serves to confirm. 

The noblest work in the whole Exhibition is undoubtedly “The 
Triumph of Germanicus,” a seer nearly thirty feet long, the 
figures above life size, the style such as might be expected from 
its predecessor, seen in London in 1862—Nero walking amid the 
ruins of Rome. Professor Piloty has again chosen a d 
subject, which he treats grandly ; nothing is wanting that Academic 
drawing, balanced colour and composition, concentrated light and 
shade, can give. The scene is laid in the streets of Imperial Rome; 
on either side rise majestic palaces, and in the midst comes in 
triumph Germanicus, greeted with loud acclaim. But it is neither 
the general nor the Emperor that attracts the universal gaze; the 
German captive Thusnelda, of queenly dignity and beauty, leading 
by the hand her little son, and followed by a company of maidens, 
stands as the heroine of the story. Still nearer to the spectator 
is seen a white-bearded bard goaded by jeering soldiery, andin the 
foreground an old harper hand-bound has sunk in weariness, 
This elaborate composition, executed under commission from the 
town of Munich, has to our knowledge cost the artist the 
labour of four years, and even now we could desire more 
work in some of the subordinate Next in import- 
ance ranks Professor Richter’s florid, but well-studied, com- 
position, “The Building of an Egyptian id.” The 
moment chosen for this well-known picture is when the King and 
the Queen have come to see the progress of the works; in the 
foreground swarthy Nubians drag along a massive block of stone, 
and the Pyramid, which already rises high into the sky, is crowded 
with busy labourers. The picture, which barely escapes extrava- 
gance, not only in colour, but even in the forms and in the lines, 
may be taken as a sign of the times. ‘“ The Departure of the Jews 
from their Captivity in Babylon,” the largest easel work we have. 
yet seen by the fresco painter, Professor Bendemann, the Director 
of the Diisseldorf Academy, already belongs to the past. The 
colour could hardly he worse, the forms are hard, the composi- 
tion is confused, the action, especially in the foreground, where the 
figures tear passion to tatters, is spasmodic. This learned art 
claims as its merit the charm of being disagreeable; it has had its. 
day, and may now claim respectable burial. In its place, at. 
present, reigns the school wherein Piloty and Richter are leaders,, _ 
a school that believes painting to be not a dry didactic, buta 
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leasure-giving art. This new phase, unlike its obsolete pre- 

ecessor, is tiumphent in colour, bold in surface texture, 
assailant in dramatic action, scenic in contrast of light and shade. 
The new school and the old school, as seen in the Exhibition and else- 
where, possess only one point in common ; both place equal faith in 
a noble type of humanity, in both alike resides the love of beauty. 
In Germany even ee ees tends to the generic, and 
naturalism represents not only the individual but the species. 

The painters of genre are a legion ; even history is treated as an 
episode in domestic life. We have marked no less than forty artists 
who give themselves habitually to small incidents within the 
family circle. The chief among them have been long familiar in 
Exhibitions. Professor Knaus, Professor Jordan, Professor 
Vautier, Herr Salentin, all of Diisseldorf, Professor Ramberg, and 
Herr Schmidt, both in Munich, with a host besides distributed 
over all the chief art centres, produce works of as high an order as 
is permitted to this comparatively low sphere. Professor Knaus— 
strange to say, all but unknown to the omniscience of England—is 
a phenomenon and a genius no less remarkable in his own peculiar 
‘way than M. Meissonnier and M.Cabanel in Paris. We have watched 
the career of this artist over a of twenty years, and we yet 
marvel at his infinite variety. In Vienna he is scarcely at his best ; 
still unapproachably clever in character is “The Funeral.” 
Down the steep stairs of a humble dwelling is borne the 
coffin of a young girl; the father is so stricken with sorrow 
that he totters in his steps, and is ready to fall; in the 
courtyard below, white with snow, are assembled the children 
of a village school, who sing a hymn ere their playmate is 
carried from their sight. Professor Knaus is best known for 


-broad humour ; he is one of the very few German artists who ven- 


ture to laugh upon canvas; yet no man can be more pathetic; so 
true it is that, to the versatility of genius, tears are akin to laughter, 
and comedy is but the byplay to = German artists here 
in show themselves solemn to a fault; the most trivial in- 
cident is dealt with as a problem in the profoundest philosophy. 
These painters dread daylight as a certain personage is said to fear 
holy water; they seldom study in the sun; in fact, they are most 
at home in a rf interior, and, in’ default of a better expedient, 
they will force up a figure by a black cloud expressly hung in the 
sky for the — their colour is habitually muddy and of the 
earth earthy. us these German genre painters would a to 
be first cousins of certain artists in the Scotch school. We must 
not forget to mention Herr Max as one of the most singular of the 
phenomena now presented by Euro art. His pictures are as 
the imagination of a mind which dreams and sleeps and then 
awakes to madness. A moonlight pallor is the complexion of 
his creations ; the spell of reverie and of enchantment possesses his 
—_ his “ Walpurgisnacht ” is near to the world of spirits and 
of shadows. 

The Germans are already hard at work on the recent war, but 
their painters are not worthy of their soldiers; a French artist 
would know how to glorify a defeat, while a German painter is 
sure to mar a victory. In like manner German portrait painters are 
more happy in their subjects than in their modes of treatment; 
they cut out a head keenly as a mason would carve an effigy in red 
sandstone, and the crude colour of the flesh is usually set off by 
some assailant complementary tone in the background. And yet 
the great men of the nation, such as Bismarck, Moltke, and Hum- 
boldt, cannot complain of ill treatment. Never have we seen a 
better studied = than that by Professor Heyden, in Berlin, 
of ~—— von Moltke in his < Arbeitszimm a er” at Versailles. 

ni inting is now the rage in Germany ; not even genre 
has so mina hilloters; we have made notes on no less than 
sixty artists who are industriously devoting their lives to the 
study of nature. Professors Achenbach and Leu in Diisseldorf, 
Director Lessing of Carlsruhe, better known in figure painting as 
the champion of Protestantism, Herr Lier in Munich, have been, 
and still are, the leaders. A change is coming over the com- 
lexion of German landscape art, analogous to the transition in 
figure painting from the stilted historic to the simple domestic. 

e time has been when a German painter would think himself 
nowhere if he did not invade nine-tenths of his sky with snow 
mountains, the being reserved for a thunder- 
storm. But now more placid moods have come. The change is 
most marked in the simple-minded studies of Herr Lier of Munich. 
In the place of a mountain, we now wander and wonder over a low 
horizon ; instead of a grand lake, we are invited to wade knee-deep 
through a sedgy yor | and in lieu of purple and gold, not to 
mention emphatic black, we may be su to find supreme 
delight in the most harmless of greys. e secret of this new 
system is to make much out of nothing. German landscape is 
now By French landscape, but no German has yet come 
near to M. Corot. 

We cannot close without a brief tribute to the earnest, un- 
wearied devotion with which art is pursued in Germany. In no 
other land are found so many Galleries, Academies, or Professors. 
While France fifty heard of art Paris, in Ger- 
many there are at least towns possessi e needful appli- 
ances for the art education of the people. Se fact, the pg of 
art has become one of the serious avocations of life; the training 
is systematic and os Nyse ; the work is so unabating that a 
German painter might, with Michael Angelo, make it his boast 
that he owed nothing to genius, but all to labour. German art, 
indeed, is laborious even to excess. These galleries, we re 
prove that it is the special privilege of the school to be sedate an 
solemn, German artisdark, draped,anddecent; thenuditiescommon 


to the French have here little attraction for professors, pupils, or 
the public. The t fault of this national art may be ea to be 
that it is pedantic, ic, and ponderous. A painter 
might fitly have for his epitaph the words, “ Lie heavy on him, 
earth, for he laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


REVIEWS.. 


__... PICOT’S HISTORY OF THE STATES-GENERAL.* 
yp privileges of the States-General, said Macaulay with cha- 
racteristic vigour of expression, are to a Frenchman of the 
present day a matter of as little practical importance as the consti- 
tution of the Jewish Sanhedrim or of the Amphictyonic Council. 
True as this is, it need not therefore be inferred that Frenchmen 
are as little interested in the doings of their ancestors as they are 
in those of Jews and Greeks. The chasm of the great Revolution 
is wide, but it is the same nation that is seen on the far as on the 
near side of it, and the history of the France of the old régime should 
have something more than a mere archaic interest for the citizens. 
of the newest Republic. This view accords with that taken by 
the author of the laborious and exhaustive work now before us. 
M. Picot passes equal condemnation upon those of his country- 
men who, holding that France sprang to life in 1789, disdain 
to pay attention to aught of earlier date, and upon those who, be- 
lieving on the contrary that France perished in the Revolution, 
fail to see how in that mighty change were fulfilled the desires and 
aspirations of many past generations—opposite schools resembling 
each other in nothing but in “their common ignorance of history. 
M. Picot’s researches owe their origin to the Académie des sciences. 
morales et politiques, which six years back gave as a subject for 
competitive essays the “Etats-Généraux de France considérés au 
int de vue de leur influence positive sur le gouvernement,” and 
In 1870 bestowed its approval upon his work. The interest of the 
subject, so the author contends, increases rather than diminishes 
in the midst of public agitations:— 

La France n’avait-elle jamais essayé sérieusement de se gouverner elle- 
méme? Etait-ce aux circonstances ou & un défaut de sa nature qu’on devait 
attribuer ses tardifs efforts vers un gouvernement libre? Ces tentatives 
elles-mémes étaient-elles aussi éphéméres que l’histoire nous les a peintes > 
Ont-elles été rattachées entre elles par quelquelien? Dans leurs aspirations. 
généreuses, nos péres ont-ils cédé aux élans de cette imagination que nos 
ennemis semblent tenir pour notre unique vertu, ou bien ont-ils montré un 

u de — persévérance qui seule donne le succés aux nations comme aux 

jommes 

Posée dans ces termes, la question offrait un champ trop vaste et une ap- 
plication trop directe pour demeurer une pure question d’érudition. Ilya 
dans l’apparente diversité de nos révolutions une telle unité que l'étude du 
passé ne peut demeurer indifférente & ceux qu’alarment nos secousses 
modernes. 

The States-General were in truth neither contemptible nor 
servile bodies. Their influence, direct and indirect, was greater than 
is often supposed; they did as much as could be expected from 
rarely recurring assemblies having no share in the sovereignty. 
Their sole immediate power was that of voting the taxes, and this 
was a tradition rather than a livingfact. It was held that money 
could not be levied without their concurrence; over and over 
again the States asserted their right, and every age cherished the 
delusion that there had been a time when it had been respected. 
According to the men of the fifteenth century, Charles V. was the 
first king who levied taxes without consent; the sixteenth cent 
charged the sin upon Charles VII. or Louis XI., the seventeen 
upon Francis I. ; and yet, in truth, there had never been an ag: 
when immunity from arbitrary taxation was the rule. In the 
annals of France not one king can be found who limited himself 
to the grants of the States. Practically the deputies could do 
little more than ——— remonstrate, and suggest; and this 
subordinate function they well discharged. Those who have read 
the Histotre d'un paysan will remember the elaborate process by 
which the expression of grievances was secured. As soon as the 
letters of convocation reached the provinces, each village began to 
draw up its cahier, a string of complaints and propositions of all 
kinds; delegates from the villages, in a meeting held in the chef- 
lieu of the bailliage, then digested these various cahiers into one. 
The States, on their assembling, set to work to cast the provincial 
cahiers into the form in which they were to be presented to the 
King. The first Ree of this process is in the States of 
1468, in which we hear of the deputies =a brought petitions, 
which were to be placed in the hands of the Chenectlot the 
improvement of a final digest was introduced in 1484 by the 

t States of Tours, whose example was followed by the assem- 
Flies of the sixteenth century, These cahiers de doléances are 
the chief monument of the States-General, and M. Picot speaks of 
them with almost enthusiastic admiration :— 

Eglise, justice, législation, finances, commerce et armée, en un mot, 
toutes les questions qui in t la France s‘y trouvent successivement 
traitées avec une connaissance approfondie des faits et parfois avec une 
admirable éloquence. . . . Les générations qui concevaient et propo- 
saient ces réformes étaient capables de grandes choses: l’élévation de leur 
pensée, la hardiesse de leur style nous sont de sirs garants de leur intelligence. 
Ala mort de Louis XI,a l’avénement de Charles 1X, deux fois sous Henri III, 


* Histoire des Etats-Généraur, considérés au point de vue de leur influ- 
ence sur le gouvernement de la France de 1355 4 1614. Par Georges Picot, 
Juge au Tribunal de la Seine. Ouvrage couronné par l’Académie des 
sciences morales et -——7 (premier prix du concours d'histoire). 
Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1872. 
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au début du régne de Louis XIII, les Etats nous offrent ces vastes compila- 
tins dans lesquelleson trouve & chaque page le souflle de 1789. 
All this labour and intelligence was not so utterly thrown away 
as might be supposed. It seems to have been fated that the 
'States-General should see no immediate fruit of their work, but 
the seed they sowed nevertheless came up in course of time. 
Charles V., Louis XII., Henry 1V., Richelieu, one after the other 
carried out the ideas of ing States-General, to whom must 
therefore be allowed a share in the honour of the measures of 
these rulers. Still, when all has been said in their favour, the 
fact remains that the States-General were a failure. While the 
kindred assembly in England fought its a up to supremacy, 
clinging with dogged persistence to every inch of vantage-ground, 
the Monel one let power slip through its fingers. M. Picot’s four 
thick volumes us as far as its inglorious end under 
Louis XIII.; its terrible resurrection in 1789 not falling within 
the scope of his work. The States-General at any rate cannot 
complain of not having found a careful and an appreciative histo- 
rian. Everything in which their influence was felt, whether in the 
government of the realm, in ecclesiastical affairs, adminis- 
tration of justice, legislation, police, finance, commerce, the posi- 
tion of the noblesse, or military organization and discipline, is gone 
into with the utmost thoroughness and detail. Much of this is, as 
maybe ——s betteradapted for lawyers than for ordinary readers, 
or at least for ordinary English readers unacquainted with technical 
French phrases; and we shall therefore confine our notice to the 
which possess an historical, social, or constitutional interest. 
Picot brings to his task the calm impartiality of the judge, 
and is as guiltless as Hallam himself of striving to whitewash one 
party orto blackenanother. Whilesympathizing, as must everyonenot 
wholly given over to the worship of royal or aristocratic despotism, 
with the efforts of the tiers état towards political liberty, he fairly 
ints out that the blame of its failure rests, not alone with the 
King or with the privileged orders, but in some degree with 


i 
Called for the first time to take its place in the councils of the 
realm < orm | the Fair, who convoked the first assembly of the 
‘Three Estates in 1302, the tiers état—to use the name of later 
days—did not become a power of any importance until the disas- 
trous reign of John. The stormy assemblies of 1355 and 1 3 56 
‘must not be taken as ordinary specimens of S neral. ‘The 
tiers état, then suddenly attaining power and setting to the work 
of reform with a will, found itself planged into revolution, and 
from that time until 1789 never recovered the fright it gave itself; 
or, as M. Picot puts it, “il pensait réformer,. et il s’apergut qu'il 
avait mené la France aux abimes.” It was under the pressure of 
dire necessity that John in 1355 convoked the States-General of the 
Langue @’Oil. The English war having gone on intermittently for 
nearly eighteen years, the King was at his wits’ end, He had changed 
the nominal value of the coinage ten times in the space of a year, and 
nevertheless was reduced to order his officers to postpone payment 
of his debts. This ruinous prerogative of arbitrarily fixing the 
value of the coinage was among those which the Estates forced 
him to surrender. Their reforms were good, but the taxes, imposed 
with no judgment, provoked in the provinces a violent 
papa which was diligently fomented by Charles of Navarre 
his party. On the reassembling of the Estates there was not 
presenta single deputy, noble or burgher,from Normandy or Picardy, 
those provinces taking this way of expressing their determina- 
tion not to pay the new taxes. The Estates yielding, substituted 
for the obnoxious imposts an income-tax, which most historians 
have since seerey decried as pressing unduly u the poor. 
This reproach M. Picot declares to be unfounded, adding, “ La part 
de l’arbitraire était assez — le roi Jean sans qu’on l’exagére 
par des calculs erronés.” That the man who had five livres a year 
should pay half a livre, while the first hundred livres of income were 
taxed at four livres, and every hundred after that at two only, was 
far from being an equitable arrangement; but our author seems 
to find sufficient compensation in the total exemption of the poor, 
and the taxation of the nobles, already burdened with the heavy 
weight of military service, at a higher rate than the non-nobles 
of equal fortune—a fact which points to the growing influence of 
the tiers état. That order had for its president the famous 
Etienne Marcel, provost of the traders of Paris, and patriot or 
traitor as one may choose to consider him, who played so con- 
— a part in the troubles ensuing upon the defeat of Poitiers. 
e course of events after that battle is sufficiently well known 
—the struggle between the young Duke of Normandy and the 
States-General ; the rise of Marcel as the leader of the insurgent 
Parisians; the placing of the government in the hands of a 
commission of thirty-six members of the Estates; the revolution- 
ary period when Charles saw two of his councillors murdered 
before his eyes, and was thaukful to protect himself by putting on 
the red and blue hood of the insurgents; his escape from the 


the diso iza- 
he Royal i 


fortnight, for three weeks, for a month, till they went away in 
disgust, many of them so impoverished and embittered that “ceux 
qui estoient francois en sont devenus anzlois, et leurs chasteaux, 
villes et pays ont tourné en la main et obéissance de nos enemys.” 
The councillors did not proceed to business till near dinner-time, 
sat long over their meal, “et faisoit l’on peu aprés disner les 
choses proffitables.” To stop the day’s salary of any member who 
did not make his appearance betimes was the method devised 
to ensure the diligence of the new Council imposed by the States 
upon Charles. The disorder which reigned throughout the 
administration was perhaps at its height in the military service. 
Armies imposing only in the estimates were known in the days 
of Poitiers as of Sedan; and the age of chivalry was not far 
behind modern times in roguery. At the reviews the captains 
swelled their companies with sham soldiers—passe-volans, as they 
were called ; horses passed on from one man to another did duty 
over and over again; pages and servants were counted as men-at- 
Ainsi un seul pour quatre du roy gages prenoient, 
says a contemporary complaint upon the disaster of Poitiers. The 
King’s kinsmen and other great men were not even put to the 
trouble of getting up stage battalions. Having only to furnish a 
list of the men they brought with them, it was easy to run the 
numbers up. It would be interesting to know how many of 
Froissart’s gallant nobles and knights were capable of making 
deliberately false affirmations as to the number of their followers. 
Money rarely found its way from the treasurers of the army to the 
captains, who, in their turn, not content with cheating their 
superiors, cheated their soldiers also. The States took the most 
minute precautions to ensure that the men and horses they paid 
for actually existed, and that the supplies they voted should really 
go towards the war. Yet, in spite of all precautions, punishments 
threatened, promises or oaths exacted from everybody who might 
be tempted to divert the money, the King included, it appears 
_ out of all the taxes granted not one half was ever spent upon 
the war. 

In the earlier as in the later stages of the Hundred Years’ War 
the national spirit of the States was strong—for the unhonoured 
assembly which ratified the Treaty of Troyes can hardly be 
accounted a fair representation of the nation—and perhaps they 
never deserved better of their country than when they gave their 
staunch support to Charles VIL, who in his hour of need turned 
to them for aid. The conduct of the Siates both of the Langue 
d’Oil and the Langue d’Oc rises to the heroic when the circum- 
stances are considered. Subsidy upon subsidy was drawn from 
the suffering and ruined country—or rather from that part of 
it which had not fallen into the English power—to feed a wasteful 
and incapable administration, and to spin out an apparently hope- 
less resistance. At last, under the constant calls for fresh and 
unavailing sacrifices, the public zeal began to flag. Three times 
Charles convoked in vain the deputies of the Langue d’Oil:—* Il 
fallait désormais, pour toucher les cceurs et mettre en mouvement 
les députés, d’autres promesses que celles dont on les leurrait 
depuis six ans.” Full liberty of discussion appears to have been 
the chief inducement held out to the States which assembled at 
Chinon in — Cautious deputies, no doubt remembering how 
three years back at Mehun-sur-Yévre a favourite courtier, the 
Sire de Giac, irritated by comments upon the indiscipline and 
marauding practices of the royal troops, had proposed to his 
master to drown those who thus remonstrated, would require the 
reassuring promise that every one should be free “de dire, pour 
le bien des besognes, tout ce que bon lui semblera.” The pressing 
question of the moment, however, was, to use the phrase of Crom- 
well, not. one of well-being, but of being at all; Orleans was 
threatened by the English, and must, if possible, be saved. For 
its relief, hereafter to be achieved by ) ms of Arc, an aid of 

00,000 livres was granted, and absent nobles were summoned 
om their waiting upon Providence to range themselves, “ in 
this extremity,” beneath the royal banner. This intimation of 
kness among the great men is noted by the author as showing 
the popular character of that struggle which had for its chief a 
— girl; it was in the people that the French monarchy 
ound its best ally. M. Picot claims for the States-General the 
honour of having done in their way as much for Charles “the 
Well Served” as his captains did in the field. How, he goes 
on to ask, was it that their lot was so different?— 

Pourquoi cette institation ne recucillit-elle pas une part, Com ow te 
qu'elle fut, de la juste popularité qui couvrait de lear vivant Xaintrailles et 
Dunois? Comment se fait-il enfin que le généreux effort accompli par une 
nation ruinée n’ait rencontré ni la reconnaissance des contemporains, ni 
méme le souvenir de histoire ? 

The answer is easy, and M. Picot supplies it. The deputy who 
voted taxes and his constituents who paid them were undoubtedly 
patriotic and self-sacrificing, but they stood a poor chance of 

ularity and fame as compared with the leaders who actually 
drove out the English. Heroic deeds and successful combats were 
things to look back upon with pride and pleasure ; taxes were only 
disagreeable incidents which might as well be forgotten. Black 
looks and bitter words from the taxpayers were probably often 
the only recompense the deputies met with on their return to the 
provinces, and, weary of granting away money, they failed to see 
what a weapon had been put into their hands by the weakness of 
Charles at his accession, when, afraid to levy taxes of his sole 
authority, he had eagerly sought their support. Peace came, and the 
States-General quietly abdicated. Charles was allowed to create 


@ permanent army, and, though not in so many words, practically 


capital where, though styled Kegent, he was no better than a | 
prisoner to the Parisians, and had been forced to receive with 
apparent friendship his rival and the favourite of the revolution- | 
ary party, Charles of Navarre; the outbreak of the Jacquerie, the | 
of Paris by the Regent, and the death of Etienne Marcel | 
at the hands of loyal or treacherous fellow-citizens—in short, the | 
usual round of revolution, anarchy, and reaction. 
The remonstrances of the States-General, and the ordinances | 
issued to carry out their desires, throw light u | 
tion. and maladministration of the period. | 
was the subject of urgent complaiat. Those who had any 
business: with it. were kept waiting without an enewer for 
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to establish a permanent ¢aille for its maintenance. Except from 
the nobles, no protest was heard ; with the tiers état the measure 
appears to have been popular. Order and public peace, the first 
needs of the country, were secured, and the non-privileged class 
was gratified by the nobles being thenceforth forbidden to levy 
tailles, In its eagerness to spite its feudal tyrants, the nation 
never stopped to reflect that it was building up the royal 
despotism :— 

Les Etats Généraux, frappés dans leur essence, devenaient le fait 
absolument inutiles. . . . Aussi Charles VII ne convoqua-t-il plus la 
nation ; hors les pays @Etats, ou le principe de libre discussion continua & 
prévaloir, la taille fut levée d’autorité dans le royaume. 

(To be continued.) 


SPENCER’S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY.* 


in the term “politics” without any violent extension of classical 
usage ; indeed Mr. Spencer himself agent regards politics in the 
popular sense as the art corresponding to the science in question; 


that politics ought to be scientifically studi 
to a of thumb—an opinion, by the way, which Mr. Herbert 
pe has quite recently (Contemporary Review, August, 


confident. But to return to Mr. Spencer’s work ; his object is to 
examine the natural laws which 


of a societies cannot be safely drawn except from a very 

of ing a iminary collection, or per we should 
a say abstract, of materials which when complete will be a 
classified epitome of universal history. Such a task ean be accom- 
plished only by a division of labour; and accordingly the compila- 
tion of the facts has been entrusted to others, the arrangement 
being Mr. Spencer’s own. 

We now have the instalment relating to England, consisting of 
seven classified tables, followed by seventy pages of extracts from 
various authorities in the nature of pieces justeficatives. The book 
is in folio and not convenient to handle. This seems inevitable, 
for the mechanical difficulties of ing out the plan must have 
been considerable, and the tables not have been exhibited on 
a smaller page. But .as there are several more such folios to 
come, we are inclined to think it would be a timely relief 
if the publishers would also supply an easel to them 
on. The tables are di: in parallel columns, so that each 
column presents toa r who runs his eye down it a summary 
of the state of some particular class of social phenomena 
at successive periods; while cross divisions, of which there 
are three or four in a page, mark off the table into horizontal 
bands each of which gives a general view of the social 
development attained in the period covered by it. The 
names of “Chief Persons” find their place in a narrow column 
running down the centre, and again subdivided for “ Rulers,” 
“Executive,” and “Incentive.” The first subdivision does not 

to show who were the persons that really governed England 

m time to time. The difficulties of making out such a list with 
sufficient certainty in a-work of this kind would no doubt be grave, 
and what we have here is in fact simply a list of sovereigns with 
the dates of their accessions. The statesmen are found, along with 
soldiers, lawyers, ecclesiastics, and y istingui in 
active public life, in the subdivision “Executive”; the men of 
science, arts, and letters being classed as “Incentive.” This no- 
menclature seems to us chosen; it hits the exact point 
of difference between the two kinds of social activity. We cannot 
now go into the details of the general classification; it is hardly 
to be understood except by actual inspection of the tables, and it 


would be perhaps —— to form any positive judgment on 
the scheme from this single instalment of the me But the 


* Descriptive Sociology; or, G of Sociological Facts. Classified and 
arranged by Herbert Spencer. | oe Compiled and abstracted by 
James Collier. London : Williams & Norgate. 1873. 


done better. As far as this volume the arrangement seems 
clear and comprehensive. There is caren point on-which we 
see a possibility of confusion; there is one column for “ Atsthetic 
Sentiments,” and another for “ sthetic Products”; these are 
separated by nearly half the width of the table, and the history of 
literature and art is distributed between them in a somewhat in- 
convenient manner. 

As touching the matter-which fills these classified -eolumns, we 
have to look, not to Mr. Herbert Spencer, but to his assistant, for 
the merits and the responsibility of the compilation. The extent 
of authorities to be consulted was ¥ fret anything like 
independent research was clearly out of, e@ question; and it 
would be unreasonable to demand minute accuracy where the 
avowed object is to furnish materials for a broad and summary 
view. ‘The result of Mr. Collier’s labours on the politieal and 
social history of England is a book of reference which will be very 
useful to students who know how to use books of -reference—that 
is, as aids to their own reading and judgment, but not as substitutes. 
for them. Indeed a conscientiously written book of ‘this class 
ought constantly to address the er, as the best of them do, in 
such a manner as to suggest to him that he is not expected to take 
the author’s conclusions for ted. And -when readers are mis- 
led by accepting in an unqualified manner statements which on the 
face of them are only condensed notes, it is generally as much 
their own fault as that of the writers. 

Here the abridged text of the tables is, on the whole, well 
ported by the collection of extracts following them. From the 
nature of the case, many of the works from which the-extracts are 
taken are themselves in the nature of books of referenee, and the 
caution we have just indicated is therefore very n . The 
selection of authorities is somewhat miscellaneous; but the right 
ones.are there for the most part, and it is no great harm if others 
are thrown in which do not really add much weight to them. It 
would perhaps be vain to expect that there should not be inequali- 
ties in the handling of the different d ents. The divisions 
which satisfy us least are those containing the history of theo- 
logical and artistic development. Under the head of “Religious 
Ideas and Superstitions” we find matters relating to theology 
proper, ecclesiastical discipline (notwithstanding that there is a 
separate head for ecclesiastical institutions), and folk-lere, 
surviving from Pagan times or otherwise, mixed up in a 
disorderly fashion; and the extracts are not -so carefully 
chosen as elsewhere. Reeves’s History of English Law is an odd 
authority to quote to show what are the sacraments of the Roman 
Church. We do not say that it was a duty to seek out the best 
Roman authority to illustrate what may fairly be deemed matter 
of common knowledge. But the 25th Article of the Church of 
England might have furnished a not less obvious and @ more fitting 
reference than Reeves’s History. Again, some items are put. 
forward which, though amusing enough, are scarcely pertinent ; 
such as the accounts of a mystery play, “For a new hoke to hang 
Judas, sixpence,” and the hke. Thisis not equal in itself to the 
more modern bill of a church decorator, “For mending the Com— 
mandments, altering the Belief, and making a new Lord’s Prayer” — 
preserved, if we remember right, by Southey—nor does it contribute 
much more to the history of ish theology. A eertain 
ness about ecclesiastical matters seems to have crept even into 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s classification. We are ata loss to under- 
stand why the column entitled “Professional,” and wren | 
the progress of the secular learned professions—and, by the way, it 
isa very meagre column—appears in the tables as a subdivision 
of “Ecclesiastical.” Perhaps it may be only the tyranny of 
printers which caused a cramped arrangement of the ings. 

Coming to sesthetics, we are’a little surprised to find M. Taine’s 
History of English Literature chiefly relied on, not merely’ for facts. 
concerning our eighteenth-century writers, but for criticisms on 
them. We have a great respect for M. Taine, but are not disposed 
to aecept on his authority the ition that Burke had no taste. 
And in the table for the period 1688-1714 occurs the sweeping 


‘sentence “Literary descriptions crude and anatomical”—whieh, 


on referring to the corresponding of Mr. Collier's digest, appears- 
to be founded on notice? but’ M. Taine’s opinion of a particular 
in the Spectator, ‘This an isolated 
udgment of a foreign critic is not a very safe way itomizing- 
important period of English culture. The history of the law, a 
of history the importance of which not only to lawyers,. 
but to all who mean to understand history, is now justly 
has due assigned to it in the compilation; yet the facts es 
tabulated are so condensed as to be sometimes unintelligible or 
misleading. For instance ‘the statement, under date 1844, 
“Livery of seisin first formally abolished,” is inaccurate ; and the 
inaccuracy, though it may called only technical, is worth 
noting because it obscures one of the many little marks which 


. show the constructive and conservative nature of English law reform. 


The ceremony in question has not been abolished, but only rendered 


needless. Any one who may be so minded is still perfectly free to 


convey land in the ancient of the 
delivery of possession is an essential part ; only nobody does it . 
pag eg grant by deed without further ceremony is now 
sufficien 


t. Another slip, trifling but , is the assertion that 
the last stocks were “ removed” in 1826. Physically removed fw 
were not, for some are still to be found standing and in 


working order. é 
But, for reasons we have —. mentioned, as on ‘the one 

hand no skill of the compiler can effectually prevent a work of this 

kind from being a snare to the idle and the unwary, so on the othet 


| & is well known that Mr. Herbert angel has for ae time } 
t been engaged in preparations for that part of his System 
of Phiesophy which is to be called “ of 
Probably the name must be accepted now, though barbarously 
formed and scarcely justified by necessity. The scientific study of 
man as a social or politieal animal might have been comprehended : 
inconvenience, it 1s, of one name for a 
kindred art and science is one which we tolerate in many other 
cases, For the word even if such hybrid for- j 
mations were allowable, would not naturally convey the meaning 
it is intended to convey—we believe Auguste Comte is ew ma 
The credit is also claimed for him of having invented the thing. ae 
that Socrates very the 
also that Plato and Aristotle both applied themselves to work a 
out this thought elaborately in their different —- and that, i 
if more modern instances are required, we find them in such 
writers as Hobbes and Spinoza, the pretensions advanced on behalf BS 
of Comte’s — as a wholly new light do seem a little over- 
societies,as he has examined in is system those whic 
govern the development of individual life. Now it is obvious that the 
development of societies can be studied only in their history, and 
that general conclusions which shall hold good beyond the limits 
| 
task 1s one eminently fitted to be dealt with by Mr. Herbe es 
Spencer's faculty of scientific organizing, and whatever eriti- ee 
cisms may suggest themselves on particular points, there is at 
| least a strong presumption that, on the whole, it could not bo 
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hand a small admixture of errors in detail will be no hindrance to 
its being useful in the hands of those who know the right use of it. 
experience to be gained as the execution of it proceeds will sugges 
many improvements. We shall look with curiosity to the promised 
—— of the same method by Mr. Herbert Spencer and his 
w-workers to the history of other countries and civilizations. 


HUXLEY’S CRITIQUES AND ADDRESSES.* 


‘i an evil day for his health and peace of mind Professor 
Huxley was prompted by his zeal for the furtherance and 
diffusion of Sa om to offer himself as candidate for a seat at 
the London School Board, and his ill fortune, in the disguise of 
success, seated him in the coveted place. Throwing himself with 
his wonted energy into the work, or rather the talk, of that body, 
during the critical first year of its existence, while the struggle was 
hot for in the discussion forum and for the ascendency 
of rival crotchets, his bodily stamina showed signs of yielding to 
the strain of so much additional exertion, and to the galling sense 
of being continually in the minority. We cannot regret that he 
decided on withdrawing betimes from an arena in which practical 
= sense seemed in danger of being set aside by theoretical phi- 
osophy, and in which far more was to be done by a Pp. in 

ledge of human nature and experience of the ways of children 
than by the most powerful mastery of physiological or metaphy- 
sical pro or the most ideally perfect system of the higher 
education. Now that the School Board has really got to work, 
and seems for the present content with the humbler task of teach- 
ing thousands of poor children to read, write, and cipher, it is 
chiefly as an exhibition of dialectical or speculative prowess that 
we look back to many of the contests round the Board table 
or in the public press which the first abstract treatment of 
the great education question called forth. To see such we 
of the advanced philosophy and science of the day as Professor 
Huxley and Mr. Herbert Spencer for once array inst each 
other, albeit in most courteous and knightly fashion, must be a 
treat to what we may be permitted to call the fancy of the in- 
tellectual ring. i we are not sorry to find the challenger 
placing at the head of his lately issued reprint of Critiques and 
Addresses the discourse which led to this friendly of arms. 
It is to be deplored that in the opening eS blows the 
combatants show themselves to a strange extent beating the air. 
In his address to the Midland Institute on Administrative 
Nihilism, Professor Huxley had laid down the views of a certain 
advanced school of philosophers of which Mr. Herbert Spencer, at 
all events since the death of Mr. Mill, is the recognized head, as 
limiting the functions of government to those of a mere astynomo- 
cracy or regulative police as opposed to either a monarchy or a demo- 
eracy. The State, according to this view, is simply a police func- 
tionary, and its duty is neither more nor less than to prevent robbery 
and violence and to enforce contracts. And for these views Professor 
Huxley finds in writings of this school two lines of argument— 
one of a deductive kind, from an assumed axiom of political philo- 
sophy, the other as the result of experience—tending to show that 
whatever is done by a Government beyond these limits is not only 
sure to be done badly, but to be done much worse than private 
enterprise would have done the same thing. Stated thus nakedly, 
we are not surprised at Mr. Herbert Spencer's having written under 
the title of “Specialized Administration” in the Fortnightly 
Review to repudiate this view, with a special reference to educa- 
tion. At the same time we share the difficulty of Professor 
Hi in drawing the line between the policy of Jaisser- 
faire in relation to this question, and that maintained in the 
face of the Vaccination Act, the Contagious Diseases Act, the 
limitation of the hours of labour, and so forth. Nor is it clearer to 
us than it is to the Professor how much is gained by the substitu- 
tion of the more sounding formula of “negatively regulative con- 
trol.” It would surprise many i of so-called advanced 
philosophy, were it but stripped of its more sonorous and compli- 
cated phrases, to find how little advance in actaal knowledge or 
ideas had been made from times which are now called ignorant or 
obsolete. Mr. Spencer’s ingenious parallel of the functions of 
government with the organization and development of the 
nervous system in man may be turned, as Professor Huxley 
argues, to far greater force against the negative view of State 
fanctions. The sovereign power of the brain thinks for the 
physiological organism, acts for it, and rules the individual com- 
ponents with a rod of iron ; though we must add to the Professor’s 
reasonings the consideration that uprisings are, in the corporeal as 
in the political organism, not unknown on the part of the inferior 


members, to the sore perturbation or discomfiture of the powers 
on high. Falling upon Locke’s golden or crystal formula of 
the end of government as the of mankind, he leads us by 


successive instances of what the State may legitimately or should 
imperatively do, to the conclusion that it may and should educate 
the people. With no special love for Academies on the Continental 

, or for the State taking into its hands the whole higher 
education of the nation, fostering all sciences and decorating all 
scientific men, he would have the elements of know] and the 
material appliances of research and study as universally brought 
within the reach of all as by the Poor Law system the essential 
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necessaries of life are guaranteed to all. Not less keen and 
incisive is his logic in cutting the knot of the so-called 
theological question. Of the two extreme sections, the re- 
ligious dogmatists on the one side and the secularists’ on the 
other, he has the same opinion as to their being hopelessly in the 
wrong. The first is crying for mere theology under the name of 
religion; the second unwisely and wro y admitting the as- 
sumption of their opponents’ clamour for the abolition of all 
religious teaching, when all they really want is to be free from 
theology—“ burning your ships to get rid of the cockroaches,” 
The mere cramming of the understanding, without regard to the 
moral and religious nature, he knows to be a hollow delusion. 
“No human being, and no society composed of human beings, ever 
did or ever will come to much unless their conduct was governed 
and guided by the love of some ethical ideal.” And, were he com- 
pelled to choose for a child of his own between a school in which 
real religious instruction is given and one without it, he would 
prefer the former, even though the child might have to take a 
good deal of theology with it. Nine-tenths of a dose of bark is 
mere half-rotten wood, but one swallows it for the sake of the 
particles of quinine. And he would ask by what practical 
measure is the religious feeling, which is the essential Niate of 
conduct, to be kept up in the present utterly chaotic state of 
opinion on such matters, without the use of the Bible, woven, as 
this book has been for three centuries, into all that is best and 
noblest in English history :— 

Hence, when the great mass of the English people declare that they 
want to have the children in the elementary schools taught the Bible, and 
when it is plain from the terms of the Act, the debates in and out of 
Parliament, and especially the emphatic declarations of the Vice-President 
of the Council, that it was intended that such Bible-reading should be per- 
mitted, unless good cause for prohibiting it could be shown, I do not see 
what reason there is for opposing that wish. Certainly, I, individually, 
could with no shadow of consistency oppose the teaching of the children of 
other people to do that which my own children are taught to do. And, even 
if the reading of the Bible were not, as I think it is, consonant with political 
reason and justice, and with a desire to act in the spirit of the education 

, L am disposed to think it might still be well to read that book in\ 
the elementary schools. 

Much as we regret on public grounds the withdrawal of manl 
and clear-spoken advocacy like this from the Metropolitan Board, 
we look forward with hope to Professor Huxley’s energies being 
recruited by his exclusion from the great palaver, and to his 
words of weight being duly pondered by the reading public. 
Pleased as we are, however, with what he has to say on Schools 
and School Boards, it is to the residual and chief portion of 
the present book that we must turn for the exhibition of his true 

wers. On subjects of physiology and the animal organism he 
1s on his own vantage-ground. His store of facts and strength of 
reasoning give him here a mastery not easily to be questioned. 
The formation of coal, for instance, has never perhaps been treated 
in a popular form and within so short a space with equal fulness 
and perspicuity. The successive steps by which the true nature of 
the vegetable constituents of our coal seams has been made clear, 
and the process through which the deposit has been subsequently 
mineralized, will be found succinctly and lucidly set forth. So 
far from being referable to vegetable organisms of a former age, 
now extinct, it has been established that the saccular matter of 
which the greater part of bituminous coal is made up, as distinct 
from mineral charcoal, consists of the spores and sporangia or spore 
cases of lepidodendroid and other plants closely allied to the club 
mosses of our day, other parts of which have furnished the carbon- 
ized stems and the mineral charcoal, or have left their impression on 
the surfaces of the layer. Ordinary coal may in general, Professor 
Huxley believes, be demonstrated to be nothing more than saccular 
matter of this kind, which has undergone a certain amount of that 
alteration which, if continued, would convert it into anthracite. He 
is of course utterly opposed to the queer doctrine of Mr. Jukes 
and others, that coal was a submarine deposit, and is even inclined 
to demur to that of the soils on which it was formed having been 
wet and swampy, such evidences as those of marine animals or 
shells being found in the coal seams simply pointing to the fact of 
subsequent submergence. Depressions pay elevations many in 
number must needs have taken place to have resulted in the alter- 
nate layers of coal and sandstone or shale, with the invariable 
under-clay, which mark the carboniferous formations. In some 
places the original forest bed of sigillariee or lepidodendrons has sunk 
three or more miles to its present place of rest, leaving it doubtful 
whether it will ever repay the labour of man to draw forth its 
bottled sunbeams to eke out our failing stock of substitutes for 
solar heat. In his calculation of the time over which these 
stupendous changes of the earth’s crust and these rich deposits of 
vegetable wealth must have extended, we question whether, despite. 
the high authority of Principal Dawson, he has taken proper 
account of the evidence yielded by the roots and stools or broken 
trunks of trees in situ common among our coal measures. These 
stumps retain in places a height of many feet above the level at 
which the deposit of leaves, spores, and sporangia must have 

. Exposed to the process of weathering, and preyed upon: 
by parasite or insect life, could they have retained their present 
cylindrical form intact for anything like the immensity of time 
during which it has been held the accumulation of the surrounding 
bed must have been going on? Anything like a definite scheme of 
chronology must, as Professor Huxley allows, be in this case as 
much beyond the existing resources of science as in the case of 
the accumulation of coral reefs, on which subject he gives us an 
interesting and valuable paper. To the present day, and extending 
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back to almost any period within which the relations of sea and 
land have existed upon the earth, have the ancestors of these 
minute pol been at work, building up, not reefs alone, but 
continents, of rock, to a height measured by thousands of feet, and 
over an area of thousands of square oes Taking Professor 
Dana’s measurement of one-eighth of an inch a year as that 
of the average increase of thickness of a coral reef, and 
limiting ourselves to the very ordinary thickness of such a reef, we 
get to 192,000 By as the period of its formation. The 
organic nature of these marine productions, which in Ovid's time 
and for seventeen centuries later were taken for sea-weeds, has 
been established by the successive investigations of Boccone, 
Peyssonel, and Trembley, and the secret of their working has been 
brought to light by the keen observation of Darwin, whose theory 
of the growth of reefs and atolls is clearly expounded in the present 
essay. On the subject of yeast, the controversy still raging as to 
the chemical or the organic nature of the phenomenon is left 
without a full decision, though Professor Huxley’s leaning to the 
side of the germ theory is not disguised. e discussion has 
led investigators, he shows, face to face with problems of immense 
interest as well in pure chemistry as in animal and vegetable 
morphology. This speculation connects itself with that of his 
Presidential Address to the British Association in 1870, and here 
reprinted, on Biogenesis and!A biogenesis. Uponthis we have the less 
occasion to remark at present, having spoken of it at the time, as 
we have also done with reference to his paper on British Ethnology, 
the weakest, or, we should prefer to say, the wildest, portion of the 
volume before us. Even assuming his melanochroi and xantho- 
chroi to be two separate races “in the biological sense of the 
word race,” we wholly fail to see how they have got commingled, 
as they are supposed to have been at an early period in the British 
islands, producing that homogeneous stock which Professor 
Huxley is delighted to recognize alike in Irishmen and Cornish- 
men in Celt and Teuton. His real powers are seen, in our view, 
to far greater advantage in the Genealogy of Animals, a review of 
Dr. Ernst Haeckel’s Natural History of Creation, or in disposing 
of Mr. Darwin’s Critics, especially of the Quarterly Review and 
Mr. Mivart. We part with the author for a while in the earnest 
hope that an interval of well-earned rest and leisure will restore 
him with recruited energies to his place as an investigator and in- 
= eloquent and persuasive dike in the lecture-room and in 
press. 


FRENCH HOME LIFE.* 


RITICISM from the yrst of view of the “intelligent 
foreigner ” is a form of instruction which we English are 

fond of inviting. The only drawback to the value of the 
testimony of the intelligent foreigner is that the range of his 
observation is too often limited, and that his temptation to rush to 
conclusions on insufficient data is great. This reproach can hardly 
be levelled against this book by our neighbours across the 
Channel. We learn from the preface that the author of these 
essays, now republished in a collected form, has embodied in them 
the experiences of a quarter of a century passed in a country 
which he regards as a “second home.” His attachment to France 
is fully borne out by the kindly spirit in which his comments are 
conceived, and which will further recommend them to French 
readers. To us, whose task it is to criticize the critic, this book 
appears to be a careful study of an interesting subject, exhibiting 
no little acuteness of observation and analytical subtlety. The 
author is not without prejudices, and now and then the desire to 
say a telling thing betrays him into exaggeration; but, on the 
we Fi he is not merely an entertaining, but a trustworthy, guide 
in the field of inquiry which he invites us to explore in his 


company. 

- al Life” is a comprehensive term, including ment de- 
ey and various phases of domestic experience. Considering 
ow large is the part which servants Play in it, there is a certain 
fitness in beginning, as our author does, with a chapter on 
“Servants.” In it he describes the moral effects which the 
ideas of ’89 have produced on the minds of that class. Equality 
between master and man is a reality in France, but it is an equality 
of a special character, which evidences itself in a peculiar manner. 
It in no way involves a shade of doubt as to the temporary supe- 
riority of the employer over the employed, or diminishes the 
habitual deference and respect of manner which is expected from 
a servant; but it maintains intact between the two the pre-exist- 
ing abstract truth that in morals and in law one is as good as the 
aa it covers the dignity of the server towards the served, and 
keeps them both assured that, directly they separate, their relative 
positions will once more become identical, not of course in the 
passing accident of social rank, but in the universal bond of 
common humanity. Hence it is that French masters are so often 
friendly with their servants, and discuss family affairs with them. 
There is no barrier, as in England, between them; only a tacit re- 
cognition of a connexion which, while it lasts, suspends equality. 
The fact that he can put an end to this suspension when he likes 
encourages the temporary inferior to support it while it lasts, 

The English servant is always s ling to maintain his imagi 
dignity by sticking out for the infinitely small privileges which by 
, and under pressure, have been conferred upon him. The 
Frenchman, feeling that his rights as a man are absolutely 
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on a par with those of his master, attaches vastly less import- 
ance to his rights as a servant, and is consequently read 

to do whatever you ask provided only you ask in a way whieh 
pleases him. He never raises the objection, so common in the 
mouth of English servants, “ It’s not my place to do it.” If there 
be any reason for it, a cook will clean the drawing-room, a foot- 
man will cook the dinner, a lady’s-maid will black the boots, with- 
out any growling, and rather as fun than otherwise. This 
adaptability is a peculiar merit of French servants. Their general 
characteristics are said to be activity, cleanly aspect (we o ) 
that our author refrains from saying cleanliness), cheery temper, 
simplicity, and economy. In the last particular they present 
a marked contrast to the habitual thoughtlessness of their 
British confréres. Paris servants constitute a class sui generis, 
“much less worthy, but far more interesting.” Our author 
refers to the degrading and demoralizing effects of the 
ot ments for servants in Paris, which are the 
result of the general adoption of the “flat” system. In 
= at least, Eng ‘a with 

e French “ appartement. onsideri e license they enjo 
our author thinks it wonderful that Parts servants are nou z 
they are. There are scamps among them, but there are a great 
many excellent creatures too; and “ quantities of brave girls, who 

+ up in the early morning ~ to mass, and walk to their beds 

own those foul corridors with their eyes straight before them and 
their ears resolutely closed, like little saints whom no temptation 
can touch.” On the whole, our author pronounces strongly in 
favour of the merits of French servants sail the conditions under 
which their services are rendered. Nothing in the book, by the 
way, do we more warmly endorse than the sketch given in it of 
the immense or of the brisk and cheery gargon to the 
“ greasy-coated, dough-faced, pretentious,” and let usadd rapacious, 
hotel-waiters of these islands. 

Of French children our essayist has something to say. No one 
can have visited our neighbours across the Channel without per- 
ceiving what an — dos children play in society ; or, to put 
it less euphemistically, as this book does, what a development the 
art of spoiling has reached in France. Nevertheless, in French 
girls, and their way of bringing up, our author finds much to com- 
mend. Living side by side with demonstrative mothers, they 
soon learn to copy their ee ges and susceptibility to emotion. 
But this constant contact with their mothers has its good side. 
Girls learn to keep house, and to receive visitors, and cultivate the 
faculty of conversation. The French girl learns how to be a 
woman from her cradle; and this offers a large compensation for 
want of discipline and of the habit of application. Of French boys 


| our author has formed a much less favourable opinion. The great 


majority of them he pronounced to be deficient in pluck and man- 
liness. Their system of education is op to the development 
of these virtues. It is at school that they pick up the sneaking 
little notions which are so universal among them. They make 
faces at each other, they kick, they my but as for real hitting, 
as for defending a point of honour, as for hard rough games where 
force and skill are needed—who ever heard of these things 
in France? In discussing the causes of the late defeat of France, 
our author thinks that sufficient importance has not been 
attached to the effects produced by the education of the 
boys, to the utter want of stubborn pluck which characterizes 
it, and to the facility with which the higher moral 
teachings disappear when manhood comes. Until there is a 

ical change in the character and training of French 
boys, there will be small hope of seeing France take her old place 
again among the nations. eir whole early training would seem 
to be designed to develop cowardice. They are forbidden to fight ; 
and if one boy should strike another, even in self-defence, all the 
other scholars would tell the master, and the offender would be 
punished as a danger to society and a corrupter of good morals. 
A Swedish boy at a pension in Paris was once called a liar by 
an usher of sixteen years old; the youngster went straight at him, 
got home his right on his teeth, and his left behind his ear, and 
then asked him if he would have any more; whereupon the thirty- 
seven other boys in the room rushed together at the Swede, rolled 
him on the floor, and stretched themselves on his body as if he 
were a rattlesnake ina box. When the poor fellow was got out 
his nose was flattened and his arm broken. Those thirty-seven 
boys were quite proud of it, and were ready to begin again. 

he “singular skill of the French in the preparation of food” 
furnishes a topic to which a chapter in this work 1s dedicated. Our 
author dilates on the — economy of French cooks, which is 
chiefly effected by the habit of buying in small quantities. He 
calculates that kitchen management in France is cheaper by one- 
third than it is in England. And when it is found that this vast 
saving is accompanied with extraordinary superiority in the 
nature of the food itself, English food arrangements can only be 
regarded with “stupefaction.” ‘ Boiling,” as understood by 
English cooks, in particular, is denounced as an act of wasteful 
folly. We boil out of meat all its essences and Foam, and then 
eat the tasteless azote-less relics of our work, while we diligentl: 
throw away the dirty water containing all the nutrition whic 
we have distilled. The French dogma, on the contrary, is that 
everything which is in the food ought to be left in it by the cook, 
and to be found in it by the eater. Comparing the av amount 
of food consumed head in the two countries, our author shows 
that its total weight is greater in France than in England. It is 
not, however, made up in the same way. A Londoner consumes 
more meat; a Parisian more bread and vegetables, His conclusion 
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is that the French are at least as well fed as we are, while 
they spend much less than we do, and have vastly more agreeable 
eat 


Into a chapter on French manners the position and influence of 
women must necessarily largely enter. the urbanities which 
have their root in the innate pa of one sex to charm, and of 
the other to render homage to female charms, our author speaks in 
terms of high commendation. As between man and man he 
considers them to be carried to the verge of hollowness and un- 
reality. Excessive courtesies between men who neither like nor 
respect each other are in this generation iar to France. 
Certain details of French manners the author justly eulogizes. 
It is one of the highest merits of the system that it tacitly lays 
down the principle that all ns meeting in the same house 
know each other without the formality of an introduction. Any 
man may ask a girl to dance, or may speak to anybody at a 
private This is an intelligent. and most practical custom ; 
it facilitates conversation, it dispels awkwardness; it makes it 

ible to pass a pleasant hour in a house where you do not 

wa soul; it gives a look of warmth and unity to a room. 
Another merit in French manners is the gen absence of 
mauvaise honte. Ifa boy drops his book at church, he picks it 
up without blushing. A Frenchwoman takes off her bonnet and 
arranges her hair before the glass in a railway waiting-room, 
without a thought of the presence of bystanders, In her eyes 
all such things are so natural, so much a matter of course, that it 
never occurs to her to make any fuss about them. No doubt she 
is right in the main; but it will probably occur to some of their 
foreign visitors and critics that the French sometimes carry their 
doctrine of the needlessness of reserve in all that they are pleased 
to consider natural to an undesirable extreme. 

In an interesting essay on the language, our author points out 
some curious analogies between it and the national character. Two 
features are selected for special ers conjugation of the 
verbs, and the practice of placing the adjective after, and not before, 
the noun. The first, which contrasts favourably with our “ shabby 
system of auxiliary verbs,” the French share with other nations of 
Latin race, as also to a great the second, which may be 
defended on the ground that it is more philosophical to state 
what the subject is before we begin to assign to it its peculiarities. 
Differences of idiom throw a curious light on national charac- 
teristics. Our author points out that the French tongue contains 
no such word as “ on The entire absence of any word de- 
scriptive of that state is suggestive enough. The ong drink 
enough to need a special illustrative title for a man who has not 


drunk; the French have never yet felt the necessity of forming 
any such curious subjective, or rather negative, appellation; con- 


sequently they have not got it. A second example of the evidence 
of character betrayed by lan is the a , in French, 
of any word equivalent to “ listener.” The only interpretation 
of so odd a hak lies in the supposition that each French- 
man chatters for himself, not for others; and that, not caring 
whether he is listened to or not, he has never recognized that 
he has no denomination for the person to whom he speaks. This is 
mamioes,. but it does not appear to strike our essayist that his second 
instance of a “gap” in nguage is not quite analogous to the 
first. There Pad word for “sober,” he contends, because subriet 
is so much the rule that a word to express the habit is not needed. 
There is no word for “listener,” not because all Frenchmen are 
listeners, but, on the contrary, in a nation of universal 
chatterers the function of a listener drops completely out of obser- 
vation. Still more fanciful is the notion that the absence of any 
word corresponding to “dowdy” is to be connected with the 
universally smart and neat appearance of Frenchwomen. As 
regards pronunciation, our author gives the to the French 
spoken in the district from Orleans to Tours. He asserts that the 
children who make dirt-pies on the borders of the Loire pronounce 
far better than the actors of the Thédtre Frangais. Probably this 
is an exaggeration; but it is no doubt true that the t French 
is spoken in the central regions, just as the best English is said to 
be found in Northamptonshire. 

Our notice of the on “ Dress” and “ Marriage” must 
necessarily be brief. Extravagance in dress is justly criticized as 
one of the worst social features of the Second ag When all 
possible varieties of form had been exhausted, the ladies of the 
period took up colour; and if Germany had not intervened, they 
would soon have worn out colour too, and have had nothing left to 
choose from. The reaction which has now set in is against all 
colour; women are wearing tints which have no names, which 
never were real, or fresh, or true, but which still do not quite 
reach the tone which we design by “faded.” It is amusing and 
very characteristic to find that they are called by Paris des 
couleurs provisoires, as being in sympathy with the ambiguous 
sort of government which France just now possesses, neither 
Monarchy nor Republic. French i our author believes, in 
a vast majority of cases, to be happy marriages. oneness of 
existence which is so distinctive a characteristic of married 
life in the middle and trading classes, and which is shown 
by the frequent presence of wives in their husbands’ offices 
and shops, strikes him as a merit in their system. But the 
cautious aud prudential spirit in which the whole subject 
of marriage is handled in France does not eseape criticism. This 
re = mane the legal formalities and difficulties with 
which marriage is surrounded the Code Napo- 
léon, and to the extraordimary control which parents have over 
the marriages of their children. Upon another branch of this 


subject our author makes some observations—namely, the startling 
diminution in the fecundity of French marriages. In 1770 the 
children born in France were in proportion to the whole popula- 
tion one in twenty-five; now they have come down to one in 
thirty-five ; the falling off has consequently reached-the enormous 
figure of forty per cent. Our author does not shrink from asserting 
that this result is due to the widespread application of the 
Malthusian principle of circumspection in marriage. The question 
is difficult to discuss in a work of this kind; but its bearing on 
the national future of France is of an importance that cannot be 
overrated. 


MY LITTLE GIRL.* 


Ly igacticg we hope in two short columns to analyse a story 
: which boasts of two or more authors, three heroes, two 
heroines, a good angel and a Mephistopheles, and the scene 
of which shifts from an island in the Pacific to Gray’s Inn, 
and back again from Gray’s Inn to an island in the Pacific? 
Our readers may perhaps wonder how the number of heroes 
and heroines ean be unequal, whereas generally, like the animals 
in the Ark, they are brought in by pairs. The explanation 
is an easy one. The principal heroine, in her entire ignorance 
of the meaning of matrimony, marries the wrong hero, in the 
hope of pleasing the man with whom she is, if only she knew 
it, deeply in love, and who is, if only he knew it, still more 
deeply in love with her. Her husband, the wicked hero, takes to 
drinking, and, dying penitently in the last chapter but two of the 
third volume, where the mortality of sinners, and indeed of 
saints also, is usually high, leaves his blessing to his wife and his 
widow to his rival, the unmarried one of the good heroes. It was 
not till we had got to the end of the first book that we had any 
suspicion of the existence of this couple which is at last to be so 
happy. We will own that at that stage of the story we did feel 
somewhat aggrieved when we found that we had an entirely fresh 
set of people to become acquainted with, and an entirely new 
set of circumstances to learn. The story had seemed, up to this 
point, clear enough. There was a beautiful girl who would 
grow into a beautiful woman, with a large fortune. There 
were two boys already fighting for her like boys, one of whom 
was to be handsome and good, and the other handsome 
and bad; there was a mysterious mother, and there was an 
utter scoundrel who had destroyed the register of one marriage 
and forged that of another. Here was ample material for three 
full volumes, and yet to our utter amazement, and we may almost 
say indignation, in the second book a briefless barrister appears 
as the real hero, and My Little Girl, the grand-daughter of a laun- 
dress, as the real heroine. 

We must, in giving an account of the story, begin, where 
our authors begin, with the two boys in the island in the 
Pacific. The younger of them, Arthur, was the legitimate 
child, and the elder, Philip, the illegitimate child, of a wealthy 
planter, George Durnford. Philip’s mother, Marie, was a beautiful 
mulatto, gifted with a magnificent voice. When her lover turned 
her off and married, she went to London, and with the money 
he had given her “she learned all that a woman should learn, 
and more.” She became an accomplished singer, and went on the 
stage, and amassed a great fortune. This, at the close of the third 
volume, was found very convenient by the hero and the widow 
who wanted to marry, but except for her money would not 
have had enough to marry on. fact, we suspect that the 
mother was altogether invented—except indeed that heroes must 
have mothers—to find a fortune for her son’s widow. Old bachelor 
uncles are almost worn out, and there is a certain novelty in 
making the good hero gain a fortune through the mother of his 
rival, the wicked hero. She is, too, very effective, we must not 
forget, at her drunken son’s death-bed, and a month or so later 
goes down herself, in the most exemplary way, in the wreck of a 
steamer. We are, however, anticipating matters. The two boys 
are brought up together in the belief that they were cousins. 
They have a playmate, Madeleine, whom they each intend 
to marry, and a wicked tutor Mr. MacIntyre. After a few years 
cholera breaks out in the island, and carries off their father. 
MacIntyre takes advantage of the confusion that follows on the 
death to steal some valuable documents, to cut out the register of 
George Durnford’s marriage, and to insert a false one of his 
marriage with Marie. He has no immediate end in view, but he 
thinks that some day or other he may find it useful. He does 
indeed throw out some hints to Philip, but he, who in spite of 
all his faults was early in the book honourable enough, kicks kim 
out of the house. At this point of the story a gap of ten years 
occurs, and with it a total shifting of the scene. We are introduced 
to a certain Club, called The Chorus, which met in some chambers 
in Gray’s Inn. The common footing on which its members met 
was a want of success, Should any member cease to be a failure, 
he ceased to be a member of the Club. There wasHartley Venn, 
the hero, a barrister who knew no law and wrote articles that no 
magazine would publish. There was Lynn, who knew law but 
never had any briefs ; and there was Jones, who wrote poems that 
were never published and plays that were never acted. Of the 
original twelve who formed the brotherhood, nine had been ex- 

elled for their success. Venn, some twelve years before, had 

gun to divide his time between the Club, the composition of 


* My Little Girl. A Novel. By the Authors of “Ready-Money Mor- 
tiboy.” 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers, 1873. 
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his opuscula, “ which will one day be eagerly bought by an 
admiring public,” and the education of the dchild of his 
drunken laundress. “ This little rosy-cheeked damsel of six had 
touched his soft heart with pity”; he had nursed her through a) 
fever, he had taught her e: letters, had made her a good! 
scholar, and as perfect a lady as a girl can be whose education) 
had been. carried on solely by a gentleman. At the time the 
second part of the story opens she was eighteen years old, and. 
Venn was beginning to see with alarm that the old relations in 
which they stood could not long go on. The girl Laura 
Collingwood had lived a life of such entire seclusion that she 
herself never dreams of any suspicion of impropriety. Her inno- 
cence is happily natural enough ; her ignorance, and it is on this 
ignorance that the story turns, is surely impossible. Had she 
been brought up by Venn alone she might have been, as it is 
represented, in utter ignorance of’ marri But she lived with 
her grandmother, a pilfering. drinking old woman, in a low court, 
and must, stainlessly pure though she might still have been, have 
heard enough to her against the troubles into which she is 
led. Venn, who knows how deeply he loves His Little Girl, but 
a as re suspects that he is beginning to love her as a lover, 
tells her that he shall be happy if he can only see her married to 
some gentleman. He often repeats this to her, till she, in her 
wonderful simplicity and utter ignorance of what marriage is, 
begins to think it is her duty to get married. At this momenta 
stranger, Philip Durnford, who by this time has become a captain 
in the army, protects her from some rudeness offered her in the 
streets. He in love with her, and, after a few more meetings, 
offers to marry her. She, without really caring much for him, 
but seeing that he is a gentleman, thinking to please her ian, 
accepts his offer, Philip binds her over to secrecy; but the 
evening before the day fixed for the marriage; overcome by doubts, 
she would have told Venn, her dian, everything, only, in the 
full trust he had in her honour, Capel not. listen to her secret. 
Meanwhile Philip had recognized the scoundrel MacIntyre 
bearing advertising boards, or “sandwiches,” as they are called, 
along the streets of London. For the first time for many a year 
the fellow had, as a boardman, an honest calling, for, as he himself 
said, “ It is one of the advantages of the profession that you must 
be honest, because you can’t run if you do steal anything.” 
Philip supplies him with money, and MacIntyre becomes his 
evil genius. He persuades him to take advantage of Laura’s utter 
ignorance of the world, and to play on her the same trick that 
Squire Thornhill, in the Vicar of Wakefield, tried to play on Olivia. 
He was a Master of Arts of Aberdeen, and, to satisfy the seruples 
Philip still felt, half-hinted that he was in orders. Philip carries 
off Laura to France, and first reads and then destroys all the 
letters she writes to her guardian. On his return home he takes 
to gambling, and quickly loses all the money he had. The book 
here, to our mind, es very dull. The author himself is aware 
of it, and thus apologizes for it :— 

To him who is initiated in the mysteries of the turf my narrative will be 
intelligible, but probably uninteresting, for it is a tale he knows by heart. 
To the uninitiated this chapter must be to a great extent unintelligible, 
therefore uninteresting. 

Surely what the writer calls “the exigencies of his history” can- 
not require him to fill thirty pages with the slang of the race- 
course, any more than the painful duty which they had to per- 
form required the newspaper co ents, some’ years ago, to 
fill two or three columns with an account of the first private 
execution. Philip is ruined by gambling, and drives Laura out 
of his house, first telling her the trick he had played her. She, 
after twenty hours’ wandering through the streets, is found _ 

r girl whom she had once befriended, and is taken to her 
odgings. There Venn comes, and learns everything. Meanwhile 
MacIntyre had told Philip that it was he, and not Arthur, who 
was the legitimate son, and heir to the property, and had 
shown him a duly attested copy of the forged register. When 
Arthur saw the proofs he at once gave up possession, and though 
he more than suspected that they were forged, so anxious was 
he for his father’s good name that he would not allow 
the case to be brought into court. MacIntyre received 5,000l. 
from Philip and retired to a life of 
great respectability in Scotland, havi been most mercil 
thrashed by Hartley Venn. At this moment Marie, Philips 
mother, comes upon the scene, and admits at once that the proofs 
are all forged, and that she had never been married. She and 
Madeleine together, who also turns up, have influence enough over 
ae eee go through the form of a regular mar- 
riage with Laura. At the church the husband and wife part, 
never to meet again. Philip goes on drinking, sees. skeletons 
sitting by him, and at last hurries off to his estates in the island, 
for he still keepsthem, to see what a sea voyage will do forhim. He 
drinks harder than ever, till, as we have said before, he kills him- 
self off. His mother, who had made her will, leaving all her pro- 
perty to Laura, meets her end with much sublimity in the wreck 
of an ocean steamship, and in due course of time Hartley Venn 
marries Laura. Arthur had some while before married Madeleine. 
Lynn gets a judgeship in Trinidad, and Jones has his play brought 
out at the — with all the success that the management 
could desire. The three members of The Chorus become successful, 
dissolved. 

e e story is certainly very extravagant, and some of 
the are offensive while others are dull. 
the book has considerable merits, and, - when on raci 
matters, or on penitence, is lively enough. The talk of the Club 


is so amusing that it would almost reconcile one to want of 
success. Venn’s account of his Eton days is comically told. It 
is much too long to quote, but the following passage is a fair 
specimen :— 

“ Jones, you were never flo, 

“Twas not,” said Jones. “If it is any extenuation of my master’s crime, 
I may mention that he often eaned me.” 

“1 knew it,” Venn returned, with an air of triumph, “There are subtle 
influences about the older and more classical instrument. It produces an 
efiect which in after-life is only to be detected by those who have made an 
early acquaintance with it, ing is merely a brutal mode of inflicting 
fear and pain. The poetry of punishment is in the birch. The aetual per- 
formance, I admit —the mere i process, either active or passive— 
affords little food for reflection. when I think of the effects upon the 
sufferer, I am carried away, gentlemen, efferor. There is the Anticipation, 
so full of tumultuous fears and hopes, with its certainties as to the future 
fact, and its uncertainties as to vigour and duration ; its bracing influence 
on the Volition, its stimulating effect on the Fortitude, its cultivation of 
patient endurance. All this, my friends, is truly poetical, Consider, next, 
the After-glow. The After-glow is, indeed a magnificent combination of 
sensations. Nothing that I can remember to have experienced comes near 
it. It lingers like the twilight ; and, like the summer twilight, it lasts all 
night. It warms like the memory of a err action, or the blush of con- 
scious virtue. Itis as soothing as the absolution of a bishop. It removes 
as many cares as a confession, and it wipes off sins like a p ? 


We hope that the next time our authors write they will know 
of no exigencies but those of good taste, and that they will leave 
all racing matters and racing slang to the sporting newspapers. 


IIANDBOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS OF WALES.* 
Me KING, who puts his name to the preface, has now com- 
— his useful series of the cathedral churches of England 
and Wales. The present volume, which contains the four episcopal 
sees of the Principality, is, like those which have gone: before it, 
carefully and accurately done, with constant reference to the latest 
and best lights on the subject, including of course the one trust- 
worthy guide to Welsh ecclesiastical history, Mr. Haddan’s first 
volume. The book will serve to bring a great deal which Mr. 
Haddan and other scholars have worked out before a wider circle 
of readers than they are likely to find in their own persons. In 
this way it will serve to remind the visitor and the merely archi- 
tectural student that a church or other building is not only a 
building, but that, even as a building, and still more as a founda- 
tion, it fills a place in history. We should ourselves have been 
better pleased had the history and the architeeture been made more 
constantly to bear upon one another ; but the arrangement which is 
actually followed is perhaps better suited for actual use as a hand- 


book on the spot. 

It is characteristic of the present that Mr. King has been 
hindered from giving some further illustrations of the churches 
which he describes owing to the scaffoldings set up for the resto- 
ration of the buildings, which make it impossible to take all the 
views that he wi for. Whatever may be thought as to re- 
storation generally, whatever may be thought as to some particular 
points in the restoration of these four churches, it cannot be deni 
that some restoration was needed by all the cathedral churches of 
Wales, if they were to go on and discharge with decency even their 
functions as ordi ish churches. To one who knew Llan- 
daff five-and-twenty years back and who sees it now, the whole 
thing is like a rising from the dead, and St. Wulfstan could 
not complain that nothing has been done but to pile together dead 
stones or that the lively temple has been neglected. At St. 
David's again, though the chureh had not beeome, either in its 
fabric or in its foundation and services, so utter a wreck as Llandaff, 
there was no choice but restoration if the building was to be so 
much as kept i In the two smaller churches of North 
Wales restoration was = needed “4 this ground, but rather on 
the more usual ground of getting rid of disfigurements and 
bringing back aes ‘Sa ments, which had been 
hidden by modern changes, but which could still be made out. 
To one who, like ourselves, knows Bangor only in a very different 
state, its ap in Mr. King’s illustration is simply startling. 

The four Welsh episcopal churches, though very unlike one 
another in their appearance, have some points in common. Allare 
churches of the Old Foundation, though their foundations are 
mostly small and imperfect. St. David’s and Llandaff, for 
instance, remained for many centuries without Deans, and Llandaff — 
till our own time had no special Residentiaries. All four are of 
small size as com with the great churches of England and 
France; St. David’s is the only one of the four which carries 
out the received type of a minster in any degree of perfection. 
That is to say, partly no doubt through the poverty of the country, 
but y also through its traditions, the fashion of building 
churches of enormous size, which the Norman Bishops and Abbots 
brought into England, never spread into Wales, any more than 
into Scotland or Ireland. The greatest churches, cathedral and 
abbatial, in all three countries rank in size far below the great English 
churches, and many of them, in all three countries, fall far below 
English churches of the second rank. in, as Mr. King remarks. 
three of the four Welsh episcopal stand low in point of 
site, and this he contrasts with the position of the same class of 
churches in England. But he might have noticed that, though no 

ish church lies down in quite such a hole as Llandaff or St. 
David's, yet the eldersites of the English bishoprics were most of them 
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low as com’ with the churches which crown the ye points 
of the Gaulish cities. The lofty sites of Durham, Lincoln, Exeter, and 
Old Sarum are all due to later , and in the case of Old 
Sarum the lofty site chosen in the eleventh century was in the 
thirteenth exchanged for one more like the ordinary site of an 
English bishopric. Both in England and in Wales the difference is 
doubtless due to the circumstances of the country, to the circum- 
stances of bishoprics planted among a — who, when they had 
any towns, did not, like the inhabitants of the Continental Roman 
vinces, make them the centres of their whole political and social 
i No one on the Continent would have chosen Lindisfarn or 
St. David’s as a place for an episcopal church. 

Another point of distinction is that, while, as a rule, the English 
cathedral churches are not strictly speaki hial—that is, 
excepting the new foundations of Ripon and Manchester, they have 
no parish attached to them beyond their own immediate precinct— 
three of the four Welsh —— churches arealso the parish churches 
of large parishes. St. Asaph alone, the smallest of the four, is the 
only one which has a — parish church for the use of the little 
town. The parochial c ter of the other churches, combined 
with the existence in most cases of two in the district 
to be provided for, has always been a difficulty, and one which has 
been a fertile source of those untoward ments of these 
churches which it has been one main object of later cha to 
get rid of. At Llandaff alone the difficulty has been solved by the 
universal spread of English through the parish and neighbourhood, 
so that there now is nothing to hinder a single congregation from 
attending the English cathedral service. 

In going through the history and description of the churches 
of Llandaif and St. David's, Mr. King has walked closely in the 
steps of the latest inquirers, following them up with the history 
of the cha and discoveries which have been made since their 
time. In the case of Llandaff he has to record the completion of 
the fabric, which has been so wonderfully called up out of a state 
of ruin and chaos, and which, with some obvious faults, is certainly 
one of the greatest works of its kind in our day. Mr. King is 
more tolerant than we can profess to be towards the new roofs, to- 
wards the reredos copied from a Westminster tomb, towards the 

ueer top given to the chapter-house, and towards the spire, a fine 
thing in itself, but which seems to have swum round about from 
Bayeux, as itsolder fellow certainly swam across from Somerset. Mr. 
Kingagreeswith thesuggestionthat the original design of this church 
—or rather not strictly the original design—but the design of those 
who enlarged and transformed it in the thirteenth century was to 
have, like so many German churches, a pair of both western and 
eastern towers, though they were not meant as commonly in 
Germany, to flank an apse at each end. Llandaff, it should be 


remembered, is the only original cathedral church in South Britain | 


—one of the very few great churches of any kind—which never 
had, or was meant to have, either a t or a central 
tower in any shape. At St. David's Mr. King has to record 
considerable changes, above all, the strengthening of the great 
lantern piers, and the restoration of the upper window of the 
presbytery to its original form, one of those sem 8 about which 
there will be always differences of opinion. Here Sir Gilbert Scott 
has got rid of the great Perpendicular window which had dis- 
_ four lancets, and has got the lancets back again; but he 

kept and repaired the roof which with the Perpen- 
dicular window, but does not — with the lancets. Mr. King’s 
engravings bring out strongly the features of that wonderful nave, 
where the rich work of the twelfth and of the sixteenth century so 
strangely harmonize, and he goes minutely into the history of the 
aisles and chapels, some of which are now happily roofed again. 
Late discoveries have brought to light a si recess behind the 
high altar, which was found filled with human bones, bones which 
are conjectured to be those removed from the shrines of St. David 
and St. Caradoc. 

The two North Welsh churches are in every inferior to 
those of the South. This is of course owing to the fact that 
South Wales came so much sooner under regular English rule, 
so that, at the time when their churches were built, the districts in 
which St. David’s and Llandaff stood were not very much more 
disturbed than em in general. North Wales meanwhile went 
through the wars of the thirteenth century and those which followed 
on the insurrection of Owen Glyndwr. In these last the bishoprics 
and their churches specially suffered, and r, above all, re- 
mained a ruin till near the end of the fifteenth century. The 
dishoprics were poor and were commonly held tn commendam 
with some other preferment. The natural result is to be seen in 
two churches so small and plain as altogether to amaze those 
whose notions of a cathedral church are formed on an English or 
Northern French standard. But St. Asaph and even Bangor 
would quite hold their own in Ireland, and would not be altogether 
eontemptible in Scotland. Neither of them, as they lately stood, 
had at all the character of a minster, and the original work, 
in — pete very good, had been much hidden and dis- 
figured by later changes. St. Asaph is the smallest of all, yet the 
massive outline of this little cathedral is certainly one of the most 
effective to be found among churches of its own scale. The inside 
has been thoroughly cleaned out and refitted, but we trust that the 
hideous plaster cing of the nave, which hides the small and 
graceful clerestory, may soon be got rid of. But it is at Bangor 
that Mr. King has to record changes of modern times which are 
only less amazing than those which have been wrought at 
Llandaff. As Bangor Cathedral stood before the late restoration 
began, it wes a church much larger than St. Asaph, but in every 


other altogether inferior to it. 
church with a central tower, belonged toa 
dispense with ornament than any other, and which, whatever its 
actual date and style, always He something of Romanesque 
solidity about it. r, on the contrary, seemed to be only a 
long low church of poor and late work, with the worst possible 
outline, transepts crying in vain for a central tower, while the 
single western tower was so low as to give no kind of dignity to 
the building. It was easy however to see that something better 
had once been or been meant to be, that a central tower was at 
least designed, so that the church was meant to have the same 
outline as Purton and Wimborne Minster on a small scale, as Ely 
and Wymondham on a great scale, as Hereford, Shrewsbury, and 
Malmesbury as they once were. This arrangement with the two 
towers one in front of the other has been by irreverent minds 
likened to driving tandem, just as the side towers of Exeter and 
Ottery have been likened to a paddle-steamer. Sir Gilbert 
Scott has made out the former design of the transepts, and both 
they and the choir with their high roofs now soar far above Bisho 
Skevington’s low-pitched nave. The inside, as shown in Mr. King’s 
view, is now y stately, instead of being, as we remember it, 
about as mean as it well could be. We certainly hope that the 
central tower and spire will not be carried up to the amazing 
height which is shown in the engraving. At present the tower 
has only reached the roof-line, and we would strongly urge that 
one stage above it with a lower spire would be quite enough. 
Low and plain as the western tower is, still there it is the chief 
feature of the church, and its new comrade ought not to throw it 
into utter insignificance. 

We congratulate the author and publisher on the completion of 
this useful series. We could sometimes wish in it for wider general 
views, and for a bolder spirit of criticism of works both old and 
new. But it is well suited for its own purpose, and it is a great 
improvement on anything of the kind that went before it. Itis a 
great thing to be thoroughly trustworthy, and to be quite free 
from all nonsense and twaddle. We should be glad to see the 
series extended to some other of our great churches which are 
not of cathedral rank, and about which people often seem yet more 
in the dark than about those which are. 


St. Asaph, a small cross 
which can better 


GREEK NUMISMATICS.* 


| is now nearly a century since Eckhel in his Doctrina Numorum 

Veterum traced with a master-hand the outlines of numismatics 
so far as regards the ancient world. This t work was a com- 
plete digest of all that had been written on the subject of Greek 
and Roman coins up to Eckhel’s time; but since its publication the 
study of ancient numismatics has been greatly developed, not only 
by the discovery of many new coins, but by a prolific crop of treatises 
to which these discoveries have given rise. The time seems now 
to have come for a second Eckhel to arise; some one with sufficient 
judgment, learning, and industry to extract the pith of these 
various treatises, and to work them into a new digest embodying all 
the most recent results of numismatic discovery. 

Why this task, which seems so suitable to the omnivorous acti- 
vity of Germany, has not yet been accomplished, or even attempted, 
it is not easy to explain; but doubtless one principal impediment 
to the study of ancient numismatics is the want of catalogues of 
the great public collections, except such as are now comparatively 
obsolete. Up to this year, for instance, all the published informa- 
tion with regard to the magnificent collection of Greek and Roman 
coins in the British Museum (if we except stray memoirs and 
notices) was comprised in the Catalogues by Taylor Combe and 
R. P. Knight, of which the respective dates are 1814 and 1830, 
and which embrace not above a fifth part of the collection as it now 
is. Itis therefore with great satisfaction that we note that the 
Department of Coins is at length making an effort to redeem these 
long arrears. The first volume of a general catalogue of the 
Greek coins in the Museum, by Mr. Poole, has appeared, and a 
second volume is promised shortly. 

Eckhel, in his Doctrina, adopts a geographical arrangement of 
his subject, traversing the Mediterranean from west to east. 
The fault of this arrangement is that the semi-barbarous coins of 
Spain and Gaul, where Greek civilization was only sporadic and 
comparatively recent, are presented to the student before he has 
been introduced to the true sources of Greek numismatic art. 
The arrangement adopted in the Museum Catalogue is preferable, 
inasmuch as the series begins with Italy, to be followed by Sicily . 
two countries in which the history of Greek numismatics, from ’ 
a very early period of their civilization, can be traced with 

ter exactness and continuity than in any other part of 
the Hellenic world. In the volume before us the coins 
of Italy are all classed under the general heading “ Greek”; 
but it would be more exact to distinguish in this class 
the coins of pure Hellenic settlements from others in which 
Etruscan, Oscan, or Roman influence is apparent both in the art 
and the weight and standard, so that these coins may be roughly 
divided into Greek and Greco-Italian. If we draw a line across 
Italy from the mouth of the Vulturnus on the west coast to 
that of the Aufidus on the Adriatic, it will be found that nearly 
all the early colonies made by the Greeks in Italy lie south of this 
line. The centre of Italo-Greek civilization is the fringe of shore 
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between Tarentum and Reggio, known in antiquity as M 
Grecia, and now comprising g part of Calabria and the Abruzzi. It 
was in this fertile and genial region that Greek numismatic art 
began to develop itself from a very early period. The principal 
settlements on this coast, such as Tarentum, ge eng: Sybaris, 
Croton, were founded at various dates ranging om B.C. 750 to 
B.C. 650, and it is probable that the colonists brought with them 
the then newly-invented art of coining money. Hence the archaic 
coins of the cities of Magna Grecia have a special historical in- 
terest, especially when, as in the case of Sybaris, the known date 
of the destruction of the city and its consequent change of name 
enable us to fix the date of its coins with certainty to the period 
between B.c. 720 and B.c. 510. The coins, again, of Siris must 
have been struck in the same period, as its destruction preceded 
that of Sybaris. These archaic coins of Grecia have 
a local peculiarity of fabric which distinguishes them from the 
other eadly coinages of Hellas. They are struck, not on lumps or 
nuggets, like the early gold coins of Lydia and the silver coins of 
ry vam or /Xgina, but on thin discs, the type being raised in 
relief on one side and repeated in intaglio, or, as numismatists say, 
aéncuse, on the other. This local peculiarity of fabric points to some 
early confederation of the cities that adopted it. In some few 
instances the of two cities are combined on the same coin, in 
token of an alliance. As art advanced the incuse repetition fell 
into disuse, and a second , in relief, was substituted for it. 
This change probably took place about the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C., in the course of which the confederacy of Achsean 
cities was annihilated by an invasion of the Lucanians. Some of 
these are of iar interest as archaic representations of 
deities, in some cases perhaps ig: Aa ge from statues. Thus, 
on the coins of Poseidonia — own to tourists under its 
Roman name, Pestum) we find Poseidon; Tarentum commemorates 
its mythic founder, Taras; and on coins of Kaulonia is a male 
deity, probably Apollo, holding a little running figure in his hand, 
a type the interpretation of which has perplexed numismatists. 
As Greek art matures, it is interesting to trace its stages in the 
coins of the cities of Magna Grecia, whose civilization, somewhat 
turely developed, seemed to have reached its highest point a 
ittle before the Persian war. In forming an estimate of the relative 
litical importance, wealth, and refinement of these cities, coins 
ish some valuable evidence in supplement to the scanty notices 
in ancient history. Thus we learn from the Catalogue before us 
that the British Museum possesses 441 silver coins of Tarentum, 
140 of Neapolis, 162 of Metapontum, 123 of Thurium, 116 of 
Velia, 108 of Croton. Of gold coins, Tarentum has thirty-two, 
Metapontum one; but the Catalogue assigns no gold coins to any 
other city in Grecia. ese numismatic statistics are 
borne out by history. We know that Tarentum and Metapontum 
were cities of great power and wealth from the first, and that they 
retained their political importance after most of the other cities of 
Magna Grecia had succumbed either to the Sicilian Dionysius, or 
to the inroads of ruder Italian races. The gold coinage of Ta- 
rentum is evidence of its wealth, which it owed partly to the rich- 
_ness of its products, both terrestrial and marine, but still more to 
the excellence of its landlocked harbour, and to the convenience of 
its situation as an entrepét for the commerce of Greece and t. 
The Tarentines were celebrated for their breed of horses, and in the 
art of the manége their skill was proverbial. On the splendid series 
of their coins in the British Museum we see this of the Taren- 
tine horseman repeated with a vivacity and endless felicity of 
‘invention almost worthy of the frieze of the Parthenon. In the 
execution of these coins there is an elaborate refinement reminding 
us of the art of the gem-engraver. The best of them were probably 
struck not long before the time of Alexander the Great. 


We can only glance here at the coinages of the other cities of 
Magna Grecia, among which will be found some exquisite speci- 
mens of numismatic art, and especially at Terina, Croton, and 
Thurium. It is at Terina more than anywhere in Italy that we 
get on the coins that freshness and simplicity in the design which 
we usually associate with the school of Phidias. The coins of 
Heraclea, Neapolis, and Velia are later; their style is more effemi- 
nate and mannered, like that of the later fictile vases and terra- 
cottas of Southern Italy. The abundant coinage of Metapontum 
is deficient in variety of types. The predominant subject is a 
wheat-ear, a symbol of that fertility which led the Metapontines to 
dedicate a golden sheaf at Delphi. 

Of far less interest are the coinages which we have designated 
as Greco-Italian. The principal classes comprised under this head 
are the os ag ne commonly known as @s grave, struck in 
Etruria, Umbria, Latium, and other provinces of Central Italy, 
and the Graeco-Roman coins of Campania, Apulia, Samnium, and 
Frentani. Under this head may be classed the coins with Samnite 
or with Oscan inscriptions, which occur here and there in 
Campania, Apulia, Samnium, and Frentani. Most, if not all, 
Greco-Italian coins (whether @s grave or Greco-Roman) were 
probably struck after B.c. 300, as the Romans began to extend 
their empire into Etruria and Campania. The system of the 
weight of these coins has been very thoroughly investigated by 
Mommsen, whose theory is generally followed in this Catalogue. 
It was the characteristic of the indigenous races of Italy from very 
early times to employ copper, a metal whieh abounded on their 
soil, rather than gold and silver, as the instrument of commercial 
ex . Hence the word @stimo originally expressed the worth 
of anything in r. At first bars or lumps of this metal, es 
is not till B.c. 450, three centuries after the 


rude, were used. 


founding of Rome, that we get any evidence of the use of coined 
money, @s siynatum, at Rome. is was by 
the Decemvirs, in whose laws fines are ordered to be paid in coin. 
The coined copper money of the non-Hellenic races of Italy con- 
sisted of the as (originally —- to a pound of copper), and 
its subdivisions down to the ounce, uncta, and onwards. 
All this money is known as es grave—t.e, money which 
was reckoned, not by tale, but by weight. The aged 
which have come down to us are nearly all probably as 
late as B.C. 350, when the as was greatly reduced in weight. As 
instruments of traffic nothing can be clumsier than these great 
— of metal, and as works of art they present a painful contrast 
to the beautiful coinages of Magna Grecia. The Museum has a 
very fine series of @ grave from Etruria, Umbria, and Central 
Italy, including some of the curious oblong ingots of t 
weight, which, though their form a itive 
no claim to a higher antiquity than the rest of the es grave. 

copper coins are cast, not struck. As the commercial intercourse 
between the Greek colonies of Magna Grecia and Sicily and the 
non-Hellenic races of Italy extended, it was necessary for the 
Greeks to adjust their standard, based on a silver curreney, to the 
Italian standard, based on a copper currency, and how this was 
done has been traced by Mommsen with great skill in the coinage 
of certain Greek cities, principally in Campania and Apulia. But 
this is too intricate a subject to be dealt with here ; ample materials 
for its study are to be found in Mr. Poole’s Catalogue. 


In the survey of Italian numismatics the question naturally 
nts itself, the great Etruscan cities in the time of their 
independence a regular silver currency, such as we find from a 
very early period throughout the Hellenic world? The only silver 
coins of  * sacnent cities known to numismatists are the curious 
series from Populonia, struck only on one side, of which the _ 
Museum twenty-six, and a very few quaint varieties — 
struck by unknown Etrurian mints, of which we find only six in 
the Catalogue before us, one being evidently a very ancient coin. 
It seems probable from these statistics that a silver coinage was 
adopted the Etruscans only in those maritime cities where 
commercial intercourse with the Greeks made such a currency 
convenient, and where Greek settlers formed an_in part of the 
aang ag Mommeen thinks that the coinage of Populonia may 
ve been derived from that of Athens, with which city the 
Etruscans had very early commercial relations. 

We have given here a sketch of the numismatics of ancient 
Italy, the correctness of which can be best tested by the study of 
such a Catalogue as we have before us, in which the classification 
according to mints and types has evidently been made with great 
care, and in which the tabular arrangement gives ter facility 
of reference than the ment in Mionnet’s Peecuell. The 
spaces allotted for the description of the coin are, however, teo 
narrow for perspicuity ; and it is to be hoped that this fault will 
be remedied in future volumes. The text is illustrated with fairly 
executed woodcuts of certain coins, not previously engraved ; 
references in other cases being made to the hee Kircheriano and 
to Carelli’s Plates. But looking over the volume, we observe a 
certain capriciousness in the selection of the coins to be engraved 
which it is not easy to account for. Why, for instance, should we 
have not one cut of the beautiful coins of Thurium or of the 
interesting archaic coins of Kaulonia, Siris, Sybaris, &c.? It would 
have been better to have limited the cuts to the principal types 
and to very rare and unedited coins. 


In this Catalogue the nae 088 of the coin is not accompanied 
by any commentary. This we think is wise—bis dat qui cito. It is 
something to have given us here an accurate classification and de- 
scription of nearly four thousand coins of Italy. To write a sufficient 
commentary on these would be a work of years; and this is not so 
specially the function of the Keeper of a Museum as to print cata- 
logues of what he has in his charge. But it must not be forgotten 
that a really scientific catalogue can only be made by bringing to 
bear on it the accumulated knowledge of a life devoted to a special 
study; and what renders the labour of cataloguing somewhat 
distasteful to all except those who are eadion destitute of 
literary ambition is the feeling that this knowledge is latent in 
their work, and that its recognition, like that of the labours of 
——— is apt to be tardy and scant. For the due advance- 
ment of the study of ancient numismatics, as indeed of every other 
branch of archzology, we want not only scientific catalogues, but 
popular treatises based on such works. 


We observe that an attempt has been made to render ancient 
numismatics more accessible to the public by the exhibition 
in the Gem Room of the Museum of a set of electrotypes of Greek 
and Roman coins phically , and by the publication 
of a guide to this exhibition in which sound numismatic lore is 
stated in an unpretending manner and in a small compass. But 
we hope that this exhibition of electro will be greatly ampli- 
fied, and that the little guide will grow into a compact handbook, 
embodying the results of the Catalogue as successive volumes 
cree. e trust that now that a fair start has been made, this 

atalogue will be pushed on with all the force which so great an 
undertaking demands. It is said that the British Museum con- 
tains not less than 60,000 Greek coins. In that case, the volume 
before us represents hardly a sixteenth part of the whole work. 
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TOO SOON.* 
OME men, less complimen’ than sincere, say that it is 
women, not the other sex, ~“e make love in the Listesion of 
things, that coaxing prefaces ag and that Joan is willi 
while John is shy. Apparentl . Macquoid shares this opinion ; 
for her heroine Ursula, at the ripe age of eighteen, shows an 
amount of unsought passion for the grave, massive-limbed Michael 
Helder, and suffers herself to fall in love with him in a headlong 
manner, that says more for the frank development of her instincts 
than forthe modesty and maidenly pride usually characteristic of 
@ well-conducted girl. In our euler as critic of light litera- 
ture we are often gravely exercised to discover for what possible 
purpose, ethical or wsthetic, authors construct their stories. For 
artistic s? for the — of literary style? for the re- 
| re goa of a beautiful humanity? for the pleasure to be 
ived from a vivid representation and dramatic rendering of 
Efe? Any one of these is sufficient reason why three volumes of 
honest ‘paper should be covered with legible type, and a man’s 
spare time be given to a pleasant perusal of an enlivening or 
ennobling history. But when we cannot find one of these reasons, 
= we ong ‘we are perplexed, and feel our burden of critical 
sis A 
oi ssi to in this k which 
she calls, of a Girls Heart? Take 
its obvious moral, “ Don’t marry on too short an engagement ” 
—and what does we pe beyond the patent fact that Ursula 
was more ill-tempered and foolish than, we trust, most sane 
English girls are, and that every one concerned was nearly as ill- 
tempered and foolish as herself? Hurried marriages after short 
engagements are dangerous things at all times, and confessedly in- 
crease ‘the chance of an unlucky draw in a lottery where, under 
the ‘best conditions, there is a fearful proportion of blanks ; but the 
most hurried marriage need not tarn out so badly as did this of 
Ursula Williams with Michael Helderin the beginning of things ; 
and none ‘but ereatures of exquisite silliness would have allowed 
such:trifles as those which govern the people of Too Soon to have 
regulated or destroyed their happiness. The whole story is a 
tin a and all the pellets are made of bread crumbs. 
& word ora momentary glance is quite sufficient provoca- 
tion for the personages of this absurd region to go off into 
paroxysms of rapture or despair, as the case may be, and bring 
consternation and bewilderment on every one around. Ursula as 
the heroine, and in her character of femme incomprise, as well as 
of enthusiast and poet, is of course the most upsetting and 
excitable. She gives no one any peace; and we must confess that 
we think all those who have in hand are to be profoundly 
pitied, and that her physical charms, which, although we are ex- 
pressly told “she is not beautiful,” must have been consider- 
able, would in no way have compensated for her want of sense, and 
her want of good temper, nor have made her exaggerated sensibili- 
ties more endurable. 

Between those dreadful creatures who dishonour all that is noblest 
and best in womanhood by their attempts to make themselves had 
copies of men, and those impersonations of inanity who, under the 
name of sensitiveness, dignity, ladyhood, and the like, render 
ey ing that is sweetest sickly, everything that is tenderest con- 
temptible, the ideal type of womanhood seems to be passing out of 
existence like the pe ph the moa, And our novelists do not help 
to retain the standard. One day we have the apotheosis of moral 
deadness and intellectual imbecility, combined with fine eyes and 
a smooth skin; another that of an angelic patience which puts 
the virtues of the legendary Griselda to shame, and a persistent 
humility in offering the cheek to the smiter which we are not 
ashamed to confess disgusts more than it edifies. Again, by way of 
contrast, we have some unhappy wives who have the misfortune not 
to admire their husbands, and who therefore accept as consolation 
the fervid love-~making of their old adorers with a forgetfulness of 
the marriage service and the outworks of the Seventh Command- 
ment that may be seraphic in intention, but is decidedly dangerous in 
aetion; while their sisters are young maidens who fall passionately in 
love at first sight with brawny heroes who have apparently nothing 


to recommend them but a fine physique and undisguised sensuality. 
We there is nothing for it but to wait patiently until the 
craze for what is virtually a caricature of human nature has worn 


itself out. Meanwhile we must speak of things as we find them, 
and when we come across such a mass of absurdity as Too Soon 


The chief personages of this consist of two pairs of 
cousins, the elder and more substantial of whom are Rachel. Fraser 
and Michael Helder, living in a fine old house with a well-stair- 
case, near Bloomsbury Square; the younger and frothier are Ursula 
and Frank Williams, former of whom lives with her father 
and Aunt Sophy at Brompton, where they have a and 
where the latter comes to see, teaze, and love to her. Though 
only cousins, Rachel and Michael live together now in mature age 
as they have lived ther through all their youth. Ever since he 
was ten years old she twenty she has kept his house for him ; 
and she — house for him still, worshipping him after the manner 
of-women, oecasionally dusting his books,and surreptitiously putting 
his study “to rights.” This somewhat anomalous position the 
older than the gentleman. t this is a difference of age between 
* Too Soon: a Study of a Girls Heart. By the Author of “ Patty,” 
&c. vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1873. 


handsome of opposite sex and slight relationship which 
would not have been considered a sufficient guarantee, we fear, to 
have kept the name of the respectable Rachel from local gossip. 
Be that however as it may, Miss Fraser is rather an awful kind of 
person, strong and firm and self-controlled as becomes a handsome 
maiden lady of middle age who dresses in black silk and does not 
wear a cap 3 and she is evidently sufficient for herself, and able to 
cope with her enemies, if she has any. Mr. Helder is something 
in the British Museum ; exact position not specified. We presume 
he has something to do with the archzxological department, as he 
is the colleague of an “ old fossil,” as Ursula disrespectfully calls 
one Mr. Raven who croaks about Sanchoniathon and enters into 
“ fearfully long discussions about Nisroch and eagles’ wings.” He 
cannot, however, be very hard-worked in his department, what- 
is, as he to remain for 4 on the first occasion 
of his seei Ji » sitting on a bene rhaps in the Elgin 
his travels, and getting “a better view of the changes of the girl’s 
sensitive face, as now the well-marked eyebrows, new the delicate 
nostrils, now the flexible mouth came into play and aided the 
meaning of those wonderful dark eyes.” “ Those wonderful dark 
eyes,” indeed, make half the signalement of Ursula, and her curved 
mouth makes up the other half. The former are always flashing, 
or sparkling, or dancing, and the latter always curling, or parting, 
or pouting, or smiling, no matter what the insignificance of the 
occasion. It is a fatiguing kind of face, ever making much ado 
about nothing; as when she listens to Mr. Helder’s account of 
Rome and Florence with “ parted lips,” a “ flush kindled on her 
sar her eyes “ vivid questioners,” and feeling “ entranced by 

iness.” 

is introduction to Mr. Helder destroys what little sense Ursula 
might have had before. She falls in love with him, tée bavssée, 
and he is gently warmed towards her; and after a brief period of 
the inevitable worm in the bud which feeds on her damask cheek 
and paints black rings round her eyes, the lovers come to a happy 
understanding under a tree in the Brompton garden, and are 
engaged. Business calls Mr. Williams to Italy, and Ursula has 
her choice, either to marry at once or leave her lover behind and 
go with her father to Italy. She marries at once; which is the 
“too soon” that gives its name tothe book. Not that any amount 
of preparatory time or schooling could have done much towards 
rendering her capable of undertaking a rational life. Being of 
the tribe of the foolish, she has to sow her silliness, as young men 
are said to sow their wild oats, and to eat of the fruit thereof 
before she can be cured of her faults. She of course hates Rachel, 
and Rachel is naturally not behindhand in returning the compli- 
ment. Michael tries to make the women friends; but the one is 
antipathetic and the other insolent ; so they kiss coldly and hate 
each other cordially. In due time the Helders give a dinner, which 
Ursula orders, and whereof roast lamb and a ham are the two prin- 
cipal dishes; and this makes a breach between the married lovers. 
Then Michael has to go to Scotland on business, and Ursula 
is wholly offended because he goes, and he is half offended because 
she does not show she is sorry to part from him. And while he is 
away her father telegraphs to her from Italy that Aunt Sophy is 
dying, and she is to go over at once. Rachel, who has come to 
keep the young wife company during her husband’s absence, 
opposes this journey, and Ursula insists on it; the elder lady 
urges the well-worn platitudes about wifely duties, and the virtue 
of obedience, and the righteous disruption of all former ties 
as soon as you are married—with “ marriage is not slavery,” and 
a father’s wish is always law, asthe antistrophe from Ursula. It 
ends by Ursula’s going, and by a total estrangement—no one knows 
how or why—from her husband in consequence. They cease to write 
to each other, each thinking the other indifferent ; and after Ursula 
has been nursed out of a fever by Rachel, who goes to Italy for 
that purpose, and has come back to England, without assigning 
any reason she declines to go to her own ‘home, and Michael does 
not press her. She —_ thus for some weeks, spending part of 
the time with her old friend Cousin Frank, now married to an 


amiable, unintellectual girl who does not write poetry, and con- 


tinually thanking his good fortune that he did not marry Ursula, 


and with reason, Then she suddenly goes back to Michael and 


Bloomsbury, and sees her husband looking pale and thin with hisarm 
in a sling; on which they rush into each other's arms, kiss, and 
up. ‘This salutary ehange in her mood has been brought 
about, be it understood, by the sight of the gown worn by poor 
Aunt Sophy at her wedding, which acts like a mirror wherein she 
sees “ the leprosy of self-love that covers her whole soul.” 
Sermons are in.stones, we know, so why not in old clothes? So 
long as a n of Ursula’s morbid temper and absurd sensitive- 
mess can be brought to reason, it does not really signify whether 
it is by a gown or a preachment, a dream or a fever. But 
we confess we do not agree with Mrs. Macquoid in her 
resumable estimate of the possibilities of conversion. oe 
ut time and strong outside influences could have modi 
such acharacter as Ursula’s, and conscience, like everything else, 
isa matter of training and growth. This woman, who would 
have gone so near to make shipwreck of her whole life for an 
absolute nothing, would not have been-so suddenly transformed 
from a want _fool to a self-controlled saint. Petruchio con- 
quered Katherine by brute foree and absolute fear; but Ursula, 
who is in her way a weaker, more sentimental kind of ‘Katherine, 
grows into meekness by a bound, and with no outside pressure at all 
save reminiscence audan old gown. The whole book is pitiably 
weak, both in subject and treatment, in psychology and art. It is 
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fantastic, unreal, and yet commonplace and essentially vulgar in its 
central idea. It is a scrawl, not a neatly-written page of possible 
human history; and it has but one merit, that of being widely 
printed, and consequently very easily run through. We are sorry 
not to be able to speak better of Mrs. Macquoid’s work; but what 
can be said of a novel which is weak and unreal as a picture of 
human nature, and without even the merit of technical skill? 


BURCKHARDT'S CICERONE.* 

MES. CLOUGH has done good service by this translation of 

Dr. Burckhardt’s Cicerone, a work which, as she truly says, 
“bears the highest reputation in Germany 'as an authority on the 
history of art.” The original Handbook comprised architecture and 
sculpture as well as a while this English version treats of 
painting only. We shall look forward to further instalments of this 
valuable contribution to the literature of the Fine Arts. The 
arrangement of the treatise is not by localities, but by periods and 
schools; thus the chapters range from antique and medimval 
painting down to “the Eclectic and Naturalistic schools” of the 
seventeenth century. The style is disquisitional; the basis of 
criticism is “the absolute”; the reader feels himself in the pre- 
sence of an “ esthetic sense” rather than of hard historic facts, 
and in vain he searches for biegraphic details. Thus there is no 
mention of Giotto having been taken from the sheepfold by 
Cimabue, and the oft-repeated story of the elopement of Fra 
Filippo Lippi with a nun is neither affirmed nor refuted. But, as 
a@ com tion for the want of such sensational incidents, we are 
treated with the following piece of strictly subjective criticism. 
We might perhaps have better appreciated the ideas if the con- 
struction of the sentences had been a little neater, but German 
writing is defiant of form. Under the head “ Filippo Lippi” the 
passage to which we refer runs as follows :— 

The advance made by Masaccio is carried still further by Fra Filippo 

Lippi (1412 ?— 1469), under the guidance of a less high and severe mind, 
but arich and playful fancy. He lets himself go, but not through laziness, 
but rather in audacious experiments in what may be allowed to art. With 
what freedom and openness he reveals to us in the figures with which he 
fills up his scenes, the deepest nature of those whom he conceived, with what 
feeling he represents—the first to do so—the sensuous loveliness and exube- 
rant, even wild, playfulness Heiney He is the tirst who heartily enjoyed 
the fulness of life, even in its ce manifestations. 
English readers have been made familiar with German critics of 
two kinds. The one, whereof Dr. Waagen is the type, is dry and 
laborious, matter of fact and wnemotional. The other, of which 
Professor Kiigler is the best known example, indulges in senti- 
ment and falls into rapture. To the last class belongs Dr. Burck- 
hardt, and yet with this difference, that in his more recent develop- 
ment of the manner there is a greater show of philosophy. The 
method has at once the weakness and the strength which inhere 
to subjective criticism. Art is not brought to the test of external 
laws; it is not measured by fixed standards ; it is scarcely viewed 
as a physical existence at all; the relation between geometry and 
art composition, the bearing of spectrum analysis on pictorial 
colour, even the connexion of anatomy with the human figure or of 
geology with landscape, are wholly orin great degree ignored. But 
in san of an examination into the structure of the earth, which 
Mr. Ruskin has occasionally made the basis of his criticisms on 
landscape art, Dr. Burckhardt trusts to his intuitions. Thus he is 
content to speak:of Claude asa “ finely attuned soul who hears in 
Nature the voice which is especially qualified to console the 
human race and repeats her speech.” in, when we turn to 
Michael Angelo, specially identified with what has been termed 
the anatomical style, no mention is found of anatomy or dissections, 
but instead we read that “the grandeur of his thoughts and cycles 
of ideas, the free creative power with which he calls into exist- 
ence all conceivable. motives of external life, make the praise of 
Ariosto intelligible’—* Michel, pit che mortale, angel divino.” It 
is evident that such criticism is destitute of ascientitic basis ; it has 
not the element of certainty ;\it is without the promise of progres- 
sion; it stands aloof from external facts ; its judgments are not so 
much inductions as intuitions. Criticisms of this sort belong in 
truth to the period: prior to the time when Bacon, in laying: the 
foundation of the inductive philosophy, made scientific progress a 
possibility for succeeding generations. Assuredly art criticism 
in these pages does not take ramk among either the positive or the 
progressive sciences. 

But, on the other hand, Dr. Burckhardt is the best exponent we 
have yet met with of the intuitionalsystem. A work of art is for 
him an idea; the outward form is of worth only as the expression 
of an inward thought; colours are symbols of sentiments, even 
human figures are of value chiefly ‘as they reveal. an indwelling 
soul. There is an instance in these pages in which colour 
is found fault with because a wrong colour has been chosen or a 
right colour put into a wrong place ; neither are characters much 
blamed when out of drawing er mistaken in line or composition ; 
what is really demanded of a picture is that it shall right- 
minded, true, and noble in intent. Thus it will be understood that 
this criticism is not so much that of a painter as of a poet or a 
philosopher. The book affords no evidence that the writer could 
take the brush out of the hand of an artist and correct the errors 
into which he had fallen ; it rather shows that operation of mental 

* The Cicerone; or, Art Guide to Painting in Italy, for the use of Tra- 
vellers, By Dr, Jacob Burckhardt. Edited by Dr. A. von Zahn. Trans- 
— from the German by Mrs. A, H. Clough. London: John Murray. 
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analysis which might fitly be applied to a written drama. In fact, 
the art of painting’is here considered but as a language, and a picture 
as little else than a mode of writing ideas on ‘or’ canvas. 
like manner the office of criticism is assumed to depend on the re+ 
sponse of mind to mind, of emotion to emotion; the critic and 
the painter have a soul in common, and when two souls happen to 
accord, all is as it should be. Thought, it seems to be supposed, 
comes from the ee and joins thought in the mind of the 
ectator, and when the thought of each is true and beautiful, 
then the critic is satisfied and gives his verdict accordingly. 
Such judgment, which is grounded on sympathy, implies in 
the first place fine intuitions, and in the seeond full culture, in 
neither of which requisites is Dr. Burckhardt wanting. The 
mind of the writer is not only informed but attuned; it responds 
to truth, it vibrates at the touch of beauty. Such conditions, 
which perhaps preclude infallibility just as they favour sin- 
cerity, involve the gist of a lecture recently delivered by Mr. 
Sidney Colvin at the Royal Institution. They reconcile the 
widest toleration with the narrowest intolerance; they imply 
love, and therefore necessitate hate. Such criticism, earnest 
and truth-seeking, is kind to everything save what it deems 
untruth and insincerity; a lie, a hollow pretence, it cannot 
away with. Thus, in these pages, “the Byzantine style,” 
instead of apology, meets with denunciation; of this epoch 
it is said that “sanctity always takes the form of morose- 
ness,” that “even the Madonna becomes sulky,” and that “in 
male heads there is often an expression of malice quite odious.” 
These terms of reprobation make it sufficiently clear that 
Dr. Burckhardt has no leaning towards archaism; he in- 
clines, as we have already said, too much to the absolute in 
philosophy and art to find satisfaction in the partial and the 
imperfect. Neither does he commit himself unreservedly, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds did, to the later schools; the Caracci he can 
appreciate without blind idolatry, Correggio he can at once criti- 
cize and extol. Of this last artist we read, “To some tempera- 
ments he is absolutely revolting, and they have a right to hate 
him”; and yet in the next page we meet with one of those ap- 
preciative passages which ever and anon come asby a spontaneous 
outflow from minds of this sensitive, inward, and subjective cast. 
Having spoken of the chiaroscuro, or, as Sterne has it, “the 
correggiosity ” of Correggio ; having contrasted the grand creations 
of Michael Angelo in the Sistine with the sensuous compositions 
which fill the domes of Parma; having accorded to Correggio in 
these cupolas, which contain the heavens and all that dwell 
therein, the distinction of being the first to give “ perfectly 
realistic representations of space and light,” Dr. Burckhardt 
proceeds :— 

But the most striking point of Correggio’s style is the complete expression 
of motion in his figures, without which there is for him no life and no 
complete representation of space, which can properly only be measured by the 
eye. The real measure of his performance is in the human form in motion, 
with indeed an entire appearance of reality, and in some circumstances 
violently foreshortened. Hefirst gives to the glories of the other world a 
cubically measurable space, which he fills with powerful floating forms. 
This motion is nothing merely external ; it interpenetrates the figures from 
within outwards. Correggio divines, knows, and paintsthe finest movements 
of nervous life. 


The contemporary criticism of the Continent presents strong 
contrasts; certainly there is little in common between the lead- 
ing writers on art in France and'in Germany. We need scarcely 
me). ge glance at M. Théophile Gautier, M. About, and others, who 
with facile, florid, and flippant pen descant with equal know- 
ledge and zest on the painting of a picture or the making of 
an’ omelette, on the overthrow of a. sewed or an intfigue ina 
harem. There are other French writers, among whom M. Beulé 
is conspicuous, who eka ease from the Acropolis of Athens 
to the Hotel of the Minister.of the Interior; or again there are 
others, like M. Emile Ollivier, who, having commenced a fatal war 
with a.light heart, consoles himself in exile within the Chapel of 
the Medici by penning a “ Dialogue sur Michel-Ange et Raphael.” 
Examples of the kind might. be further sudlighal: both M. 
Guizot and M. Thiers have amused themselves in the leisure 
which statecraft has left them by making excursions along the 
highways and byways of art. But these writers, unlike certain of 
their contemporaries in Germany, do not make criticism the 
serious business of life; they are hasty instead of deliberate, 
superficial rather than profound. A German digs deeply, if only 
to obscure the air with dust; a Frenchman glides over the surface 
smoothly; he gatliers a harvest as from a fertile soil without 
turning a furrow. And further differences might be pointed out. 
Thus we have found Dr, Burckhardt ideal and subjective; his 
system rests = whereas his con- 
temporary in Paris, Professor Taine, might almost, by reason 
of more positive method, rank the Comtists. 
The Frenchman looks upon the arts as phenomena which 
may be accounted for by physical causes. Genius itself is 
but an effect, or at most one link in a long chain of causation. 
Giotto and e are little else than the products of climate, 
race, and other outward circumstances. The conclusion seems to be 
that each method has its shortcomings; but, of the two, that of Dr. 
Burckhardt is in closer accord with the life and spirit of art. Yet 
in point of written style French critics have the advantage of 


‘clearness ; their definitions and descriptions are sharp in outline ; in 


fact, M. Beulé is clear almost to a fault, simply because, as a 
a advocate, he leaves out perplexities which might encumber 

is argument or Bre) udice his case. The Germans, of whom Dr, 
Burckhardt may be taken as the representative, are more judicial 
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and impartial. It will be seen how much criticism owes to both 
countries ; the we of each are supplied by the other. Indeed 
it might be sai@ of the literature of art, as sometimes it has been 
said of the kingdom of science, that if it were possible for 
Germans to make the investigations, and Frenchmen to er and to 
formulate the results, the world would possess treatises little short 
of absolute perfection. 

The Cicerone, though a model of criticism, is not a work 
of original discovery. It is moreover too curt to be exhaustive of 
what is already the common property of all well-read students. On 
many of the topics treated we could have borne more copious 
facts and longer disquisitions, especially from a writer who 

old materials in new aspects. Thus it strikes us that that 
complex but vital question, the rise in Italy of “the Gothic 
style,” under Giotto and others, is handled with little knowledge 


‘and insight. In contrast to this inefficiency we cannot help re- 


‘calling eloquent and searching passages by Mr. Ruskin which, 
though sometimes too sweeping to be strictly accurate in detail, 
fre vivid panoramic views of wide tracts in the history of art. 
The inroad of Gothic nations into Italy, which Mr. Ruskin com- 


to a glacier stream invading gardens of vine end olive, is | 


just the subject which might have fitly fallen under the cogni- 
zance of a German critic. The truth is, we have to thank Dr. 
Burckhardt for so much that we are tempted to ask for more, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


a i is sufficiently remarkable that, preiiatanting all that has 
been written upon the Society of Jesus*, there should hitherto 
have been no compendious digest of the history of the Order, com- 
bining the notice of external incidents with an inquiry into its 
= spirit and its influence on the course of human affairs. 
uch, according to Professor Huber, is the case. It seems equally 
remarkable that the task should have fallen to the lot of one of the 
most decided opponents of the Jesuits in our own day, and that it 
should nevertheless have been performed with temper, dignity, and 
very fair approximation to impartiality. An absolutely impartial 
history of Jesuitism will obviously never be written until the Order 
‘has long become a thing of the past. The interest in its fortunes 
which is necessary as a stimulus to the task implies in our day a 
strong feeling on one side or the other. Professor Huber can- 
not write otherwise than as a steady antagonist of Jesuitism; but 
his antipathy is moderated by the conviction, expressed in his pre- 
‘face, that the Society is after all rather the hand than the brain 
of the Church of Rome. He apparently fears that the secular 
authorities will consider that they have done enough in banishing 
the Jesuits—a measure of questionable policy and legality in his 
eyes. Nothing, he insists, can be duced * without a astash in- 
ternal reform of the Roman Church; the alternative of the 
sixteenth century, reaction or reformation, must be again pre- 
sented to her, and the influence of the secular power must be 
energetically exerted in favour of the reforming party within her own 
m. e evident difficulty is that the number of really devout 
members of the Church who think with Professor Huber is small, and 
that the majority of merely nominal members will generally wish 
to go much further than is agreeable either to him or to the 
Governments. The work is divided into nine sections, treating 
respectively of the foundation of the Order, its constitution, its 
ecclesiastical and political activity, its missionary operations, its 
ition as an tmperium tn tmperto within the Church, its re- 
Egious doctrines and practice, its educational system and works of 
literature and art, the Jansenist controversy, and the suppression 
of theOrder by Clement XIV. A marked endeavour at impartiali 
is everywhere discernible ; the writer renders abundant justice to 
eminent Jesuits such as i censures the most flagitious 
points of Jesuit teaching and practice with studied moderation, 
and seems always anxious to keep in view his main thesis, that the 
corruption of religion is mainly attributable to the evil tradition 
of the Court of Rome. A German Pope at Munich would probably 
be his remedy, if he felt at liberty to state his convictions without 
reserve. The literary execution of the book is able, but it belongs 
essentially to the pamphlet class, and will be forgotten after it has 
svitemad its office of enlightening readers anxious to acquaint 
themselves with particulars material to a controversy of pressing 
interest. For this it is excellently adapted by the judicious 
— of the matter, and the fluency and clearness of the 


The correspondence between the Austrian Emperors Joseph and 
Leopold and Prince Kaunitz, the most pecs ge “of which 
is now published under the editorship of Herr Adolf Beer f, is full 
of interest for the general political history of Europe. It bears 
little reference to the attempts at internal reform which constitute 
the most characteristic feature of Joseph’s reign, but illustrates 
the system of foreign politics common in the main both to the 
Emperor and to his Minister. The influénce of the latter in this 
department was, in Herr Beer’s opinion, much greater than is com- 
monly supposed, and undoubtedly this co mdence exhibits 
Joseph as usually in substantial agreement with him. The leading 
principle of Kaunitz’s policy appears to have been the humiliation 

* Der Jesuiten-Orden nach seiner Verfassung und Doctrin, Wirksam- 

it und Geschichte. Von Dr. Johannes Huber. Berlin: Liideritz. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

Jo II, Leopold IT. und Kaunitz. Ihr Briefwechsel. Heraus 
geben = Adolf Wien: Braumiiller. Williams 


of Prussia, to which end he was prepared to purchase the support 
of Russia by countenancing her designs upon Turkey, reserving 
the right to obtain pe soy could at the latter country’s ex- 
pense. Turkey, in fact, was to be partitioned like Poland, minus 
the participation of Prussia in the proceeds of the spoliation. This 
cannot be described as a sagacious or high-minded policy, and it 
terminated in the sole advantage of Russia. Kaunitz’s memorials 
are drawn up with great terseness and felicity of expression, but 
nothing can disguise the short-sighted egotism of his political 
system. Joseph’s letters are in general highly interesting, espe- 
cially those written on his numerous journeys. The portion of 
the correspondence relating to Bavaria is reserved for publication 
in a separate work. 


Prince Kaunitz reap in another diplomatic collection con- 
taining a vast magazine of historical information, Alfred von 
Vivenot’s * edition of the State Papers relating to the policy of 
Austria during the wars of the French Republic, down to the 
treaty of Luneville in 1801. The first volume, extending from 
January 1790 to April 1792, comprises four hundred and two 
| documents, not all proceeding from or addressed to the Austrian 
Chancery, but all bearing in some way upon Austrian affairs, and 
all written by sovereigns, Ministers, or diplomatic agents. In the 
editor’s opinion, this collection is calculated to exalt the world’s 
estimate of the Austria of the latter end of the eighteenth 
century, as the staunch representative of the principle of order. 
Without disparaging the principle, its champions at the respective 
European Courts make but a poor figure, pulling all ways, full of 
mutual envy and distrust, and totally wunite to apprehend the new 
doctrines which were revolutionizing Europe. ere is little room 
for censure under the circumstances, but still less for admiration. 
Whatever, however, may be thought of Herr von Vivenot’s con- 
clusions, there can be no question of the great value of the 
materials from which he has derived them ; it would be impossible 
in our space to mention half the interesting episodes of history 
which the correspondence tends to illustrate. 


“ Sketches of St. Petersburg Society ” +, partly a reprint from the 
Neue Frete Presse, are exclusively political in character. They 
possess the advantages and defects of anonymous political author- 
ship, where the writer is not hampered by the restraints of caution 
re etiquette, but where at the same time there is no guarantee 
for the authenticity of his statements, apart from the intrinsic 
probability they may possess. On the whole, we should be 
inclined to pronounce favourably respecting the author's credibility, 
especially as his pages are principally dedicated to the description 
of a state of things which, upon his own showing, has toa great 
degree passed away. Under the form of a series of biographical 
sketches, he delineates the rise, progress, and abatement of the 

cifically national movement which, provoked into activity by 
the Polish insurrection of 1863, for a time carried everything 
before it, and threatened to place Russia in a position of antagonism 
to Western civilization similar to that occupied by the Church of 
Rome towards modern thought. For the first time in the histo 
of Russia her destinies appeared to be directed by an able ‘uel 
ist—Katkoff, the editor of the Moscow Gazette, whose character, 
as well as that of the chief official representatives of the party, 
the brothers Miliutin, is here sketched from an inimical point of 
view, yet apparently without animosity. The almost complete 
collapse of a movement so spontaneously originated, and so much 
in harmony with the instincts and traditions of the people, 
is a curious phenomenon, only explicable on the supposi- 
tion that it had not in fact penetrated much beyond the 
reading classes, and that these were sufficiently intelligent to 
recognize in the long run the absolute necessity of Euro- 
pean capital for the development of the country. It is also 
apparent that the traditions of Russian statecraft will only be 
modified very slowly. They are at present personified in Prince 
Gortchakoff, whose influence and physical powers are here repre- 
sented as alike on the wane, and the reversion of whose office is 
disputed by several leading statesmen. The author's favourite is 
M. Walujeff, whom he considers as the representative of the 
liberal and enlightened element in Russian policy. General 
Ignatieff, the Minister at Constantinople, is described as a man 
more favoured by luck than ability, but so very lucky that it 
would be difficult to set bounds to his possible advancement. 
There are also retrospective accounts of former statesmen whose 
influence is perceptible as an element in the present condition of 
affairs, especially of General Protassoff, whose dragoon-like sway 
over the Russian Church during the reign of Nicholas is said to 
have contributed much to the intolerant and thoroughly secular 
spirit which pervades it at present. On the whole, the picture of 
high political society at St. Petersburg is not a pleasing one, and 
serves as an apt commentary on the motto of the book—* La facilité 
de faire sa carriére préserve la Russie du mécontentement.” 

r, Count of Bruges {, does not impress us as a traveller of 
remarkable discernment; his eye, at least, dwells mainly on ex- 
ternals, and we learn scarcely anything respecting the inner life 
of the remarkable countries he has visited. It is disappointing, 


* Quellen zur Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserpolitik Oesterreichs wiéhrend 
der franzisischen Revolutionskriege, 1790-1801. Von Alfred Ritter von 
Vivenot. Bd.1. Wien: Braumiiller. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Aus der Petersburger Gesellschaft. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


¢ Reiseskizzen aus West-Indien, Mexico und Nord-Amerika. Von Roger 
Graf von Bruges. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 
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for instance, to accom him to Mexico so soon after the 
triumph ofthe national idea personified in President Juarez 
merely to learn that the indomitable advocate looked like a 
villain, that he wore a black coat, and leaned upon a golden-headed 
cane. Such matters, however, as an ordinary observer may be ex- 
pected to notice—the 3. ape of the Havanna seiioritas, or the 
economy of American hotels and railways—are described agreeably 
‘enough, and occasionally we encounter a remark of some signifi- 
cance,as that, for instance, while the German nation at home 


‘instinctively sympathizes with the Northern American, the 


German emigrants in the South are more Confederate than the 
Confederates themselves. This, however, can scarcely apply to the 
settlers in Texas. 

The lectures of Dr. E. Zeller*, one of the most eminent of con- 
temporary German theologians, yor | embody with sufficient 
accuracy the views of candid and enlightened public opinion in 
Germany with reference to, the conflict of jurisdiction between 
the State and the Church. As a divine, Dr. Zeller is naturally 
unwilling to the Church as a mere department of the civil 
administration; but he is evidently impressed with the great 
difficulty of treating it otherwise, so long as the adjustment of its 
relations with the State involves the possibility of collision on a 
variety of questions, on all of which, if compromise be im- 
possible, the Church must submit to. be overruled. In_ the 
event of her not so submitting, the author's reasoning seems to leave 
room for no other solution than disestablishment and disendow- 
ment, a measure extremely repugnant to Continental statesmen. 
The free activity of a free Ohurch seems natural enough in this 
land of individual liberty, but is regarded as something portentous 
in countries where all the relations of life are matters of govern- 
mental interference and prescription. Dr. Zeller, however, is san- 
guine in the belief that the Establishedy Protestant Churches will 

rove manageable, and isolated bodies of seceders like the German 
Batholies are of little account. The Church of Rome is the great 
difficulty. "With the most earnest wish to respect all vested 
interests, Dr. Zeller can but admit that, if a Church will concede 
nothing to the State, the latter must refuse her official recognition 
—that is, disestablish her. The Church of Rome, in her present 
frame of mind, will assuredly make no concessions; the case for 
the application of the remedy will accordingly arise; and Dr. 
Zeller labours with indifferent success to convince himself and his 
readers that it will not aggravate the disease. Had the Prussi 
Government fostered the Liberal tendencies of a portion of the 
Catholic clergy, the present situation would probably not have 
existed; it remains to be seen whether the recent remedial 
measures are too late. The volume is introduced by am able 
inquiry into the separation between the spheres of Church and 
State gradually occasioned by the increasing divergences of 
religious opinion, and is concluded by the consideration of the best 
way of reconciling the conflicting views of the two institutions 
on such practical questions as education,and marriage. Every- 
where the same principal aim is apparent—the preservation of the 
greatest —- of action for the Church compatible with the 
maintenance of that system of superintendence and tutelage the 
absence of which a Prussian statesman is hardly able to conceive. 

Pending the more copious biography of Ludwig Feuerbach f, 
understood to be in ng geen Dr. C. Beyer’s reminiscences, 
though characterized by too partial an enthusiasm, are still very 
acceptable. The philosopher manifestly had his full share of the 
intelleetual unsoundness and crotchetiness of his family, combined 
with their masculine independence, and a logical consistency pecu- 
liarly his own. A man of this uncompromising turn was not likely 
to make much way in a country governed by officials. Déspairi 
of eee ublic situation, he married without one, and 1 
almost the life of a hermit, first at the castle of Bruckberg, and 
subsequently, after a serious reverse of fortune, at Rechenberg, 
undergoing annoyances and privations which seem almost in- 
credible in the case of a writer whose readers were counted by 
thousands all over Germany and North America, Without bei 
@ misanthrope, Feuerbach seems nevertheless to have shunned 
society except that of his humble country neighbours, and to have 
carried the simplicity of his tastes and habits to a somewhat ex- 
aggerated degree. Many anecdotes are related of his disinterested- 
ness and love of justice. In personal intercourse he commonly 
appeared awkward and embarrassed, but occasionally kindled into 
remarkable animation and eloquence. As a thinker he has left his 
mark on the age, less by absolute originality than by the clearness 
with which he discerned, and the ruthless energy with which he 
expressed, the logical results overlooked or avoided by less per- 
spicacious or more timorous men, and the practical direction he 
imparted to ulative problems. The fine — prefixed to 
this volume the enfant terrible of philosophy; the 
physiognomy is almost that of an artist. 

t seems almost incredible that even a German biographer should 
have managed to spin eight hundred large octavo pages out of the 
first half only of the uneventful life of Johann Sebastian Bach.t 
The feat would have been impossible without a liberal resort to 


musical criticism, which constitutes indeed the staple of the 
volume. There are also copious particulars respecting Bach’s 
ancestors, whose history is industriously traced out. e cannot 


* Staat und Kirche. Vorlesungen. Von Eduard Zeller. Leipzig: Fues. 
London: Nutt. 

t Leben und Geist Ludwig Feuerbach’s. Von Dr. C. Beyer. Leipzig: 
Frohberg. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Johann Sebastian Bach. Von Philipp Spitta. Bd. 1. Leipzig: Breit- 
kopf & Hartel. London: Williams & ergu. di 


discover, however, that Herr Spitta even claims to have added 
any noteworthy particulars to h’s history; and if his work is 
destined, as he anticipates, to supersede all former biographies, this 
can only be the case with the strictly musical public. For this 
class of readers it may be well einsiel, supposing them to be 
sessed of, and competently acquainted with, the compositions which 
form the theme of Herr Spitta’s exhaustive and enthusiastic 
exposition. 

The third volume of Julian Schmidt’s essays on the intellectual 
aspects of the present day * is hardly written with the finish of 
the others, and seems to bear some traces of haste or fatigue. 
Something of this may be attributed to the inferior interest of the 
themes discussed, the German novelists whose works form the 
subject of the more elaborate notices affording much less scope 
for remark than the Turgenieffs and George Eliots of former 
volumes. Fritz Reuter, whose realism accords so perfectly with 
Dr. Schmidt’s own critical principles, obtains the most cordial 
praise; Spielhagen is treated as a writer of great significance, but 
1s cautioned not to misrepresent the national character to 
foreigners. Wilibald Alexis, no great favourite with the critic in 

neral, is commended as a descriptive writer, and as especially 
identified with the history and scenery of Brandenburg. One of 
the most interesting essays is that on Hermann Grimm, the associa- 
tion of whose esthetic criticism with lofty moral ideas is exhibited 
in a very interesting light. 

“ All Sorts of a ” is the highly appropriate title of a curious 
medley by W. Spindler t, which possesses at least the incontest- 
able merit of being readable throughout. In his more serious 
essays the author ai as a discontented politician, out of 
humour with everything in Church and State, and generally on 

ounds honourable to his sincerity and elevation of sentiment. 

e substance of many of his criticisms on the prevailing dispo- 
sition of the people to condone political delinquencies in considera- 
tion of military success is excellent, but the style is frequently 
more provocative of mirth than of earnest conviction. Some of 
the little poems interspersed are very pretty; a successful transla~ 
tion of Poe’s “‘ Raven” demands especial notice. 

The excellent series of popular scientific lectures, and that of 
discussions on controverted topics of the day, published by C. 
Liideritz [, continue with unabated interest. Among the former 
we may particularly refer to one by Dr. H. Bliinner upon artistic 
connoisseurship in the antique world, in which the esthetic faculty 
of the Romans is rated very low, and to Dr. Peters’s essay on the 
approaching transit of Venus. The latter series includes a concise 
but comprehensive review of the leading political incidents of the 
German Empire in the past year, from the pen of Dr. W. Oncken. 
The prospects of the Old Catholic movement are very favourably 
discussed by the eminent Lutheran theologian, Professor Nippold ; 
and Professor Huber contributes a compendium of his larger work 
on the Society of Jesus. 

The last number of the Russian Review § contains a number of 
interesting statistics respecting Russian shipping, railways, and 

ing; and an article on the Le ge of higher education, which 
the Government appears earnestly endeavouring to promote. 
Greek has been recently introduced into numerous schools where 
it was formerly omitted, and the time devoted to both classical 
and mathematical studies has been extended in all institutions 
under Governmental control. 


* Neue Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben unserer Zeit. Von Julian Schmidt. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Allerlei. Gereimtes und Ungereimtes. Von W. Spindler. Berlin: 
Staudl. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Sammlung gemeinverstiindlicher wissenschaftlicher Vort: Deutsche 
und Streit-Fragen. Berlin: London & 
Norgate. 

§ Russische Revue. Monatsschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. Heraus- 
gegeben von C. Rottger. St. Petersburg: Schmitzdorff. London: Siegle. 
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BP EMNGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


AID of the FUNDS of the BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPIT. 
THIRTY-FIRST CELEBRATION. 
On Tuesday, August 26 ; Wednesday, August 27; Thursday, August 28 ; Friday, August 29. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of SHREWSBURY and TALBOT. 

Principal Vocalists—Madlle. Titiens, Madame and Madile. Albani; 
Madame Patey and Madame Trebelli-Bettini. Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Vernon Rigby,and Mr. 
W. H. Mr. Santley and Signor Foli. 

Conductor Sir Michael Coste, 
OUTLINE = PERFORMANCE, 
TUESDAY MORNING, August 26. ah. New by F, 
entitled The Lord of Burleigh (first time of performance); and a 

Belection, to include the Song of Titans, Rossini. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, August 27._A New Oratorio. The of the ‘Werte. composed 
ssly for this Festival, by Arthur S. Sullivan. WSDNESD. A Miscellaneous 
Beethoven's Symphony in C Minor; ‘and the National Hymn, Rossini 
(first time of performance). 


Morte, A 8.—Messiah. THursDAY EvENING. A New Cantata. by 
A. Randegger, entitled Fridolin (first time of performance) ; and a Miscellaneous Selection, 
comprising Overture to William Tell, &c. 


Gives HOSPITAL.—The MEDICAL SESSION commences 


an October, The INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be given by JAMES HINTON, 
ednesday, October 1, at Two o'clock. 


MEDICAL 
Consulting W. Gull, Dart, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.8.; G. Owen F.R.S. 
Physicians—8. 0. Habershon, M.D:; 8. Wilks,’ M-D., F. W. Pavy, 
xon, 
F »M. P. Fre Pye-Smith, M.D.; Fred. Taylor, M.D. 
usulting S ns—J ilton, Esq., 5.; Edward 
Sur coms J. 2 irkett, Ben. J. Cooper Forster, Esq.; Thomas Bryant, Esq.; Arthur E. 


urhain, Esq. 

Assistant-Surgeons—Hi. G. Howse, M.S.; N. Davies Colley, MLC. 
Consulting Obstetric Physician—Henry didham. M.D. 
Obstetric Physician—J. Braxton Hicks, M.D., F.R. 3. 
Assistant Obstetric _J. Phillips, M.D. 
Ophthalmic Esq 
Assistant-Ophthalmic Surgeon Tiggens, Esq. 
Surqeon- Dentist—J. 8. A. Saiter, M.B., F.R.S. 

A ssistant-Surgeon-Dentist_H. Esq. 

Aural Surgeon—James Hinton, Esq. 

Medicat Registrar—F rederick Taylor, M.D, 
Surgical Registrar—J. F. Goodhart, M.D. 

4 pothecary—James Stocker, Esq. 


The Hospital now contains 715 Beds. Of these 221 are for Came 
26 for Gynweological ; 48 for Syphilitic, and 50 for Ophthalmi ‘bere 38 
Children’s Cots, and 84 Reserve Beda, with 8 in private rooms. 
on canenien with the Lying-in-Charity, about 2,000 Cases are annually attended by the 
nts. 
Number of Patients relieved during the year, about 81,000. 


WINTER SESSION LECTURES. 

Wilks one Dr. Habershon. 
Cli —Dr. Dr. Wilks, Dr. Pavy, and Dr. Moxon. 
ing Demonatratic ms_in Practical Surgery—Mr. Birkett and 

Mr. r Fo assisted by Mr. Rendle. 
Clinical "Birkett. Mr. Forster. Mr. Bryant, and Mr. Duchem. 
Anatomy (Descriptive and Surgical)—Mr. Durham and Mr. Howse. 
Physiology and General Anatomy—Dr. Pavy and Dr. Ponaaies 
Chnical Lectures‘on Midwifery und Diseases of Women—Dr. Braxton Hicks. 
Chemistry—Dr. Debu: 
Experimental 


us and Dr. Stevenson. 
hy—Mr. G. F. Rodwell. 


DEMONSTRATIONS. 
Anatomy—Mr. Davies-Colley, Mr. Rendle, and Mr. Clement Lucas, Demonstrators. 
Practice! Physiologu—Dr. P. H. Pye-Smith. 
Morbid Anatomy—Dr. C. Hilton Fagge. 
Cutaneous Diseases—Dr. C. Hilton Fagge. 
y Lectures in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, Weekly. 
Classes are held in the Hospital for Students Seeparing ‘for the Examinations of the 
Unlveraiy of London, os of the College of Surgeons. 
The Museum of An Pathology, and Comparative (Curator, Dr. Fagge) 
contains 10,000 Specime: 00 Drawings and Diagrams, a uniq of A 
Models, and a Series of 400 Models of Skin Diseases. 
Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must ave satisfactory testimony as to their 
Education and Conduct. Fees: £40 for the _ £40 for the second ; £20 for the third ; 
and £10 for succeeding years of attendance. un undred Guineas in one payment entitles a 
Student to a Perpetual Ticket. 
The House-Surgeons and House-Physicians, the Obstetric Residents, the Clinical Assistants, 
=o ap 9 in the Eye Wards, and Clinical Clerks, are selected from the Students 
accor Ing to me 
Six Scholarships, varying in value from £25 to £40 each, are awarded at the close of each 
Summer for general | 
8 Two Gold Medals are given by the Treasurer—one in Clinical Medicine, and one in Clinical 
urgery. 
AV oluntary Examination takes placeat Entrance, in Elementary antes and Mathematics. 
The First Three Candidates receive respectively prizes of £25, £20, 
Several of the Lecturers have Vacancies for Resident Private oo 
For further information apply to Mr. STOCKER. 
_Guy’s Hospital, July 1873. 


“; jONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Spring Grove, 

near Isleworth.__The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on ’ September 18._Further 

— may be obtained by applying to Dr. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, the Principal, at the 

TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, Perth. 
Warden—Rev. R. THORNTON, D.D. 


A School on the model of th greater Public Schools in England. Theresa resident Medical 
Officer. For particulars apply to the WARDEN ; . 


The School will meet on Tuesday, ana 9% 


TRINITY COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 
Master—Rev. JAS. R. WOOD, M. LAsy Trinity College, Cambridge. 
an on on ber 20, when TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 


B 7,0. COLLEG E— 
esident—The Earl of CHICHESTER. Principal—The ms, C. BIGG, M.A.., late 
Senior and Tutor x3 Christ Church, Oxford.—_There_are Modern Forms, 
afording every tion for the India or Army The School is 


Frrpay August 29.-Sacred Cantata, God Thou art Great. Spohr; I 1 
Haydn ; Ave Maria (first time of performance), Rossini ; Double Chorus.Cantemus me 
of performance), Rossini ; Selections from Israel in Egy, 


pt. FRiIDaY BVENING.—Judas 
The following Compositions of Rossini will be performed, 
Eoq., The Song of ‘Titans, National Hymn, Ave Maria, and Cantemus. 
the Pertormances will be by post on to the under- 
the Offices of the Festival Committee, 8 treet, Birmingham. 


Order, 
HOWARD 8. SMITH, Secretary to the Festival Committee. 


CBYSTAL PALACE.— PARTICULAR ATTRACTIONS 
THIS DAY and NEXT WEEK. 
Saturday (A’ Onere, ot 3 Groat Fete and Feast of Lanterns in Evening. 


y—Orehestral sic ; at 

Thursday —Opera (produetion of * Norma”); Romah, at 6; Great Fireworks, 8°30, 
Friday—Orchestral Music ; Remah. at 6. j 
perfurmance of Opera. 


Pieture Gallery (the 
rial and Natural History Collections, all the various illustrations of Art, 
nd Nature, and the Gardens and Park always open. nm ly. 
“Admission, Monday to Friday, 1s. ; Sat ys, 23. 6d. ; or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—FORESTERS’ GREAT GATHER- 


ING on TUESDAY NEXT. 


Dees GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
Street. ten to —Admission, 1s. 
WALTON. EXHIBITION including “A Storm 


Sea” and “Sand Storm in the Desert,” and many new and important Drawings, 
‘Alpine's and OPEN" Burlington Gallery, 191 Piceadilly. Ten to Six.— 


Bruise, MUSEUM —The BRITISH MUSEUM is OPEN 
Saturdaye Ten o’Clock on Wednesda: and from 


o’Clock throughout th PRINCIPAL 
epecial teollfties arc afforded for the stud of speci the Sollestions, 

sani ursdays, to Classes or of more than in number fi 
Lower Galleries, and and Thirty for the Upper Galleries. 


Museum, J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
August 9, 182. 


S*... BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
WINTER SESSION will begin on W 


The Clinical f the Hi 
ann lospital comprises cerviee ef Bets, of Beds 


Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the College 


regulations. 
all iculars ing either the Hospital or Coll application made, 
letter, to the RESIDENT WARDEN of the 


A Handbook will be forwarded on 


(COOPER'S HILL COLLEGE.—The following « are the Names 
some of the SUCCESSFUL COMPETITORS at the recent Examination: for 
to the Indian Civil Engineering College : 


tgomery P. 
Mr. J. iN. 8. 
al HTO He Henry’ Road, Hampstead, whe RESIDENT 


by permission of Albert Grant, * 


i and is porkapet e healthiest public school in the ki m.—Apply to the Rev. 
the SECRETARY. 


ARRICK CHAM BERS.—The next Term will commence 
on_ September The Honour List for the years 1866-1873 contains the Ni 

17 SUCCESSF UL PUPILS, appointed to the Departments 

= 2 the Civil Service of Ind 
to Attachéships in the Diplomatic Service. 

3 to the Foreign Office 
% to other Superior Offices of the Home Civil Service. 
11 to the Ceylon Civil Service and to Chinese Interpreterships. 
3 to the India Engineering College. 


Of this number 32 gained the First place in their respective Competitions. 


ent, js: ma y be hed on application, by letter, to the , Garrick Chambers, 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
P BOURNEMOUTH. 


A First-Class PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will be Opened on September 25 
next, by the Rev. E. B. BRACKENBURY, of Exeter College, Oxford (late Minor Canon of 
Bristol Cathedral), who has been engaged for several years past in Tuition, and has undertaken 
the charge of the School carried on to the present time by E. J. SANDARS,Esq., The Cedars, 
Bournemouth. 


The house stands on the East Cliff, facing the Sea, but sheltered on every side by the pine 
woods. 


Bournemouth is now specially recommended by Medical Men for Children of delicate 
constitution, and the house has been most carefully built, and arrangements, made by means 
of hot-water apparatus, se that delicate Boys may have every comfort and convenience. 


There are first-rate French. German, Music and Drawing Masters, and in the case of Boys 
possessing a good ear and voice, the Rev. E. B. BRACKENBURY will be very glad to take 
special pains in teaching them to sing from note, to qualify them (if necessary) for the various 
Choral Scholarshraps that are to be obtained at different Shools. 


There are Three Vacations in the year, viz. : five weeks at Christmas, three at Easter, and 
seven at Midsummer. 


Terms, 90 Guineas. Day Boys,36 Guineas. But special arrangements would be made with 
Parents bringing their Children to Bouraemouth for a short period. 


For references to Parents of former Pupils, and for further particulars, apply fill September 5 


to the Rev. E. B. BRACKENBUBY, 3 Cambridge Park, Redlands, Bristol; and after that date, 
Saugeen, Bournemouth. 


OXFORD DIOCESAN SCHOOL, Cowley, near Oxford. 
isitor—The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. D. 
Pubic School, limited to One dred Boys, who pared 
‘erms are 3 a w include Boa: 
tie Next Sc whoo! Perm beet begins on September 8, 


PUCATION, SUPERIOR.—THE WICK, Brighton— 


tly obtained by PUPILS of this vis. 
Examination, 2nd Class i: the last 


Cri 
apply to 


The following Distinctions have been recen 
Balliol Scholarship, Woolwich Cadetship, ard in in the last 
unior for Pupils Public 
the PRivcipaL, The Wick, Brighton. 
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